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OTABLE as has been the 
progress made by 
druggists in the last 
few years in the way 

of handling their material, 

from the useful as well as 
the ornamental standpoints, 
it can scarcely be realized 
without a personal inspec- 
tion of some of the stores 
recently opened at New 
York. The new study of 
necessity, as one of the ele- 
ments of good art, has led 
to the discovery of the fact that space and time have 
hitherto been much wasted in drugstores. One of the 
latest ideas in arrange- 
ment is that of using 
numbers on drawers and 
shelves instead of 
names, catalogues being 
kept to correspond. 

Thus the druggist can 

find anything he wants 

at a moment’s notice. 

Another good idea is to 

make the colored globes 

answer the purpose of 
illumination as well as 
of advertisement, by 
placing an electric light 
inside of them. The re- 
tail department of a 
store in which these two 
ideas are illustrated is 
long and rather broad 
than narrow. The dis- 
pensing department is at 
right angles with it, ex- 
tending to the left. This 
department has one 
show-window, which 
looks on the side street, 
and is decorated in an 
original and appropriate 
manner. In the middle 
of the window space is 

a glass case which forms 

a pedestal for a tall 

block of crystallized 

alum beautifully pure 
in its different whites. 

There are small, color- 

less glass instruments 

surrounding it. In front 
of the case, extending 
across the window, are 
tall percolators, gradu- 
ated in height from the 
middle one. On a col- 
ored oak pedestal, at 
either end of the win- 
dow, is a large, color- 
less glass globe contain- 
ing an electric light. 

Behind the window is 

a small oaken table, 

with a yellow globe up- 

on it, .surrounded by 
medical pamphlets. 

Just behind the table, 

facing the store, is 

placed the druggist’s 











private desk, also of fine carved dark oak. The dispens- 
ing department has a beautiful arrangement of color. 
Either side of the large, full-length mirror which faces 
the store are wall casings of oak with bottles and jars 
filled with deep-toned yellow, red, and brown liquids, re- 
lieved against a backing of gold cathedral glass which 
gleams and shimmers most beautifully with the changing 
light from the side windows. This idea is carried out 
throughout the department. The gold-leaf is placed be- 
hind the glass instead of in front, and thus a smooth, 
solid, united surface is presented to the eye. A cabinet 
between the mirror and the window has yellow silk cur- 
tains. The chairs throughout the store are of oak with 
leather seats. 

The dispensing department is divided into two sections 
by the drug clerk’s desk. Back of this desk, filling a 
large rectangular space, is an enormous two-sided pre- 
scription counter, with various attachments, among others 
an apparatus for distilling water. At the desk end, on 
the side, are numbered sections forming cupboards, open- 
ing from the top, but made to look like drawers. Other 
drawers in the walls are made with open sides, especially 
those for the pills and elixirs. These sides are graduated 
according to the size of the bottle, and thus the contents 
are at once secure and easily accessible. In the front di- 
vision of the dispensing department are small, square 
numbered drawers for herbs. Each holds exactly one 
pound. At the end of the compounding department is a 
fume closet in which prescriptions or mixtures having 
disagreeable odors are put up, in order that the odors may 
escape into the open air through the ventilating shaft. 
The ceiling is treated with stamped paper of a pale terra- 


cotta tint, in geometrical 
designs, and has a border 
of green in a beaded pat- 
tern. 

The low flight of steps 
which separates the retail 
department of this store 
from the prescription de- 
partment has a handsome 
oaken post at each side. 
On one is a large crimson 
globe, on the other a dark 
red, the color being, as 
is usual in drugstores, 
produced by® chemically 
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treated water. In the middle’ of each globe is an electric 
light, which, when turned on, produces quite a theatrical 
effect. The cashier’s desk is an elaborate and well-treated 
piece of furniture, forming an admirable decoration. It is 
designed partly in twisted and interlaced ropes, and the 
front presents a fan-like effect of lines. This is probably 
the most ornamental desk of the kind to be found in any 
New York drugstore. The soda-water fountain, which is 
placed against the wall, is unusually handsome with its 
deep-set mirrors, black wooden framing effectively carved, 
and its green and white marbles. 

By the side of these drugstores, fitted up according to 
modern ideas of beauty and convenience, the older inte- 
riors have rather a passé look, but hints may be gleaned 
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from them in the way of adapting old decorations to the 
resent methods of treatment. One New York drugstore 

as Pompeiian red and terra cotta in the frieze above a 
light wall. The wall cupboards and casings are in white 
wood with gilt mouldings. They continue along the back, 
forming curves at the corners. The prescription desk 
extends across the back of the store, which is unusually 
large. It has glass windows hung with cream-colored 
glass, with a tall red and blue bottle at one corner and a 
green and yellow one atthe other. The carved oak chairs, 
with their tawny plush seats, belong to a more modern 
school of drugstore decoration. 

Another drugstore presents an example of pleasing 
window-decoration, produced by a skilful arrangement of 
stock. A large, squat, colored jar is supported in the 
middle of each window by solid brass rods, one starting 
from each of the four corners. In one window is seen a 
tasteful grouping of brushes. In another, sponges fill a 
case, upon the top of which stand large bottles of laven- 
der water, which, with their clear emerald-green bodies 
and white kid tops, look like a company of soldiers mount- 
ing guard over a heap of delicate, painted, satin perfume 
sachets. A feature of the interior is the presence of three 
tall, white jars, with rich colored coats-of-arms on them 
and gold tops, on aslab at the foot of along mirror. A 
large, white jar of mineral] water standing on a brass ped- 
estal is a decorative feature of the soda-water counter, 
which is in brownish marble. Tiles are effectively intro- 
duced into the decoration of the soda-water fountain, 
which is composed of green and salmon-colored marble. 
There is one soda-water fountain in a New York drug- 
store which is made entirely of tiles in shaded light greens, 
with heads in relief and bright silver finishings. This isa 
great improvement on the old-fashioned, heavy marble 
fountains, which were the very reverse of suggestive of 
coolness and freshness. It is by such details as this that 
the advance of art, as applied to the daily exigencies of 
American life, may be gauged. The ceiling of another 
drugstore is covered with a velvety paper in which there 
are stars of pale green formed by geometrical ribbon inter- 
lacings of a greenish white. e wall casings are of 
white painted wood with gold trimmings. Pale green 
tiling might be very effectively used throughout this 
store. The tile idea is worth considering by druggists 
who meditate refitting their stores, for its decorative pos- 
sibilities. Many hints may be gleaned from other stores for 
the arrangement of drug establishments. A New York 
liquor storehas its window space floored with figured and 
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shaded tiles in apa and mahoganies. The pillars sup- 
porting the roof of the windows are carved in Moorish de- 
signs and painted in delicate colors. A loose, hanging 
screen of long beads and bits of bamboo, such as can be 
purchased at a Japanese shop or made at home, is used to 
conceal the interior of the store, and large palms in jars 
form the decorations. There is, besides. an enormous 
champagne bottle, which in the case of a drugstore might 
be changed to a colored glass jar. 


Copal. 


THE term copal is commercially applied to various hard 
gum resins yielded by certain tropical and subtropical 
trees. In the majority of cases, copal is 

obtained in asemi-fossil state on land where 

no trees at present are found, but where, at 

one time, large forests existed. In other 


— cases, what may be termed recent copal is 


a gum resin in a comparatively fresh state 


~ collected from living trees or from trees in 


a state of decay. 

There are numerous commercial distinc- 
tions between varieties of copal. It is un- 
necessary here to do more than draw atten- 
tion to some of the chief plants yielding 
these substances. Zanzibar copal, or Anime, 
one of the most valuable of any now used 
incommerce, isobtained from Trachylobium 
Hornemannianum Heyne. Sierra Leone 
copal is derived from Copaifera Guibour- 
tiana Benth. What are known as Lisbon 
copal, recent and fossil; pebbly copal from 
Accra, on the Gold Coast, and Benguila co- 
pal, are all probably furnished by species of 
Copuifera, but material for their determina- 
tion has not yet been received. Sierra Leone 
and other fossil African copals are the foun- 
dation of all fine varnishes. The locust tree 
of tropical South America (Hymeneea Cour- 
baril L.) yields a resinous substance resem- 
bling gum anime, which is found in masses 
in cavities and at the bases of old trees. The 
well known Dammar, or Kauri gum of New 
Zealand, is yielded by Dammara australis 
Lamb. This is extensively excavated from 
the sites of old forests, and the exports from 
New Zealand in 1883 were 6,518 tons, of the 
value of £336,606. .Indian copal, or white 
dammar, used in varnish on the Malabar 
coast, is obtained from Vateria indica L. 
Black dammar is the produce of Canarium 
strictum Roxb. 

Towards the end of 1888, a new source of copal was dis- 
covered in southeast Africa, which has created a good 
deal of interest. The native name of the gum, according 


to Heathcote, is stakate or staka; the Zulu name is inth- 
laka. It has a beautiful odor when pounded or burnt, 
also if boiled in water. 


From specimens of the tree re- 





























ceived at Kew, Prof. Oliver believes the latter to be Copai- 
fera Gorskiana Benth. The trade name of the gum is 
Inhambane copal.—Eap. Mag. 


The German Pharmacopoia. 


The subcommittee of the German Pharmacopoeia Com- 
mission recently held a session lasting eight days. The 
proposed changes were fully discussed, among them being 
a list of ninety-nine articles to be added. The Commission 
will probably assemble in October, and begin active work 
to prepare a new edition of the official Pharmacopeeia. 
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Examination of Fabiana Imbricata (Pichi).* 


BY M. ROCKWELL, SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN. 


Synonym, Pichi. 

Part employed, Leaves and stem. 

Natural Order, Solanacez. 

Habitat, South America. 

Uses.t—Pichi is especially efficacious in diseases of the 
urinary apparatus and of the liver. In cases of vesical 
catarrh, acute or chronic, following a mechanical cause, 
such as gravel or calculus, or uric diathesis, this remed 
will quickly modify the urinary secretions, calm the irri- 
tability, and favor the expulsion of the gravel and calculi 
that can be passed through the urethra. It also modifies 
and cures chronic purulent mucous secretions. Its action 
on the affections of the liver must be attributed to its 
diuretic properties, though it is recommended for hy- 
dropsy and dyspepsia due to insufficient biliary secre- 
tions; but the specific action of pichi is directed without 
doubt upon the organs of the urinary apparatus. It is 
used in the form of a fluid extract in a dose of four (4) to 
six (6) spoonfuls per day in cold or warm water. 

Description.{—Pichi is a small shrub, about 6 feet high, 
frequently met with in Chili and the Argentine Republic, 
where it grows spontaneously, and is also used as an orna- 
mental shrub. Its many small branchesare covered with 
broadly ovate, very thick leaves about one-twelfth of an 
inch in length, the bases and margins of which are coated 
with a whitened, resinous deposit. The resin-like odor, 
arrangement of leaves, and the general aspect seem to 
classify it. with the family of Coniferze; but on examina- 
tion of the few white flowers which we find at the ex- 
tremity of the branchlets in the second year, it is to be 
placed in the natural order Solanacez, sub-order Cur- 
vembrye, and tribe Nicotianeze. 

The wood is of a uniform yellowish color, heavy, hard 
and very fine grained. The relatively thin bark is of a 
light gray color, finely roughened by small, short, sharp 
longitudinal ridges, which exhibit under the lens a pecu- 
liar resinous lustre. 

Chemical Examination.—By treating one hundred and 
fifty (150) Gm. of the finely powdered drug with seven 
hundred (700) C.c. of Prollius’ solution, and allowing it to 
stand twenty-four hours, I obtained an ethereal liquid, 
from which acidulated water removed a substance that is 
precipitated by the general alkaloidal reagents. This sub- 
stance was purified as much as possible by repeatedly 
shaking it out in chloroform, ether, and acidulated water. 
The resulting 0.01 Gm. of substance was a slightly brown, 
non-crystalline bitter principle, capable of forming crys- 
talline salts. Two of these salts were prepared, their 
crystalline form studied microscopically, and photographs 
and drawings made of them. Attempts ta crystallize the 
sulphate did not prove satisfactory. The chloroformic 
solution of the free alkaloid when evaporated to dryness 
emits a peculiar offensive odor; after being heated for 
about one-half an hour on a water-bath, the odor had en- 
tirely disappeared, and there was a loss of weight of 
0.0018 Gm. Whether the loss is due to some volatile im- 
purity or to a certain volatibility of the alkaloid was not 
determined. 

The qualitative reactions of the alkaloid are as follows : 

First, on the free alkaloid in solid form. 

Sulphuric acid dissolves it, producing a dark yellow so- 
lution. 

Nitric acid dissolves it, producing light yellow solution. 

Second, reactions of solutions of the salts of the alkaloid. 

1. Mayer’s reagent gives a white, amorphous precipitate. 

2. Bromine water gives a dirty white, amorphous pre- 
cipitate. 

3. Test paper, prepared by wetting filter paper with a 
mixture of ferric chloride and potassium ferricyanide, is 
turned blue at once. 

4, When a drop of the hydrochloride solution of the al- 
kaloid is placed in a dilute solution of potassium perman- 
ganate, very deep greenish-blue lines are seen to form 
throughout the permanganate solution. This blue color 
soon changes to a brownish-yellow. 

5. Ammonium hydrate gives a precipitate soluble in ex- 
cess of reagent. 

6. Picric acid gives a yellow precipitate. 

7. Gallic acid gives a slight white precipitate. 

8. In concentrated solutions, mercuric chloride solution 
gives a slight white precipitate. 

From the above reactions, and numerous others which 
gave negative results, it seems that a new alkaloid is 
present in the plant. To satisfactorily prove this, it is 
necessary to make an ultimate analysis of the alkaloid, 
determining what elements are present and in what pro- 
portions they exist. To do this it will require a considera- 
ble quantity of the drug, since, according to Dr. Lyons,§ 
the alkaloid amounts to less than 0.1 per cent of the drug. 


* Abstract of a paper read at the meeting of the Am. Pharm. Assoc. at San 
Francisco. (The illustrations showing sections of stem, etc., have been 
omitted, together with corresponding text.) 

+ Medical Age, 1886, IV., 118. 

¢ Dr. Henry Hi, Rusby, 1885, Therapeutic Gazette [3], I., 810; Medical Age, 1886, 


IV., 118. 
§ Dr. A. B. Lyons, Amer, Jour. Pharm,, 58, 65, 
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By treating five (5) Gm. of the powdered drug with fifty 
(50) C.c. of strong ether, in a constant-extraction appara- 
tus, an ethereal solution was obtained which yielded 
1.716 Gm. of extractive matter. This was treated with 
cold potassium hydrate, which dissolved the greater part 
of it. The alkali solution was then poured into a large 
volume of avidulated water, which precipitated a con- 
siderable quantity of resin. This resin, when dry, was of 
a brown color, and soluble in absolute alcohol. The resi- 
due of drug, after extraction by ether, was acted upon by 
fifty (50) C.c. of absolute alcohol in an extraction appara- 
tus. Thealcoholic solution was poured into a large volume 
of acidulated water, which precipitated a very light yellow 
resin, about equal in amount to the resin obtained from 
ethereal solution. This resin, when treated with ether, 
yields a greenish solution, the color, probably, being due 
tothe extraction of chlorophyll. This green solution, when 
poured into acidulated water. produces only a cloudiness, 
not a definite precipitate. These experiments seem to in- 
dicate the presence of two resins in the plant, both soluble 
in absolute alcohol, but the alcoholic resin almost if not 
entirely insoluble in ether. The resin from the alcoholic 
solution is also lighter in color. 

A tincture of the drug was made with absolute alcohol, 
the resin precipitated by pouring into acidulated water, 
and filtered. A small portion of the filtrate gave a blue 
fluorescence when rendered alkaline. To the filtrate was 
added subacetate of lead in excess, which precipitated a 
lemon-yellow substance, partly soluble in acetic, entirely 
soluble in dilute nitric and hydrochloric acids. 

The filtrate from the subacetate of lead precipitate was 
freed from the excess of lead by hydrogen — fil- 
tered, and this second filtrate concentrated. Now toa 
small portion of ita few drops of sulphuric acid were 
added. and the mixture boiled forsome time. Then it was 
neutralized with potassium hydrate, and again boiled with 
Fehling’s solution, which resulted in the reduction of the 
latter. Hence it appears that there is a glucoside present 
in the plant. 

On adding an alcoholic solution of ammonia to an ethe- 
real tincture of the drug, a bulky white, amorphous pre- 
cipitate was formed, soluble in excess of reagent. On 
standing, the precipitate became crystalline, the white 
acicular crystals sometimes forming rosettes. These crys- 
tals are insoluble in water, acids, and alkalies, readily so- 
luble in ether, chloroform, an excess of strong alcohol and 
hot dilute alcohol, from which they again crystallize on 
standing. It is a substance rich in carbon, tasteless, and, 
as Dr. Lyons says, probably inert. 

By repeated trials it was found that ether extracts about 
352 of thedrug. This extractis a soft resin in appearance, 
and, on being subjected to a temperature of 100° C., loses 
about twenty-three (23) per cent of its weight, due, proba- 
bly, to the presence of a volatile oil and some moisture. Hot 
water dissolves about fifteen (15) per cent of the ethereal 
extract, the solution being of a yellowish-green color, with 
a bitter taste resembling the taste of the drug. The water 
solution when rendered strongly alkaline shows a blue 
fluorescence.* 

This fluorescent principle I have not been able to obtain 
in a pure state, but the observations I have made upon it 
are that it is quite soluble in ether and chloroform, 
slightly soluble in cold water, more freely soluble in hot 
water. The blue fluorescence is brought out only in alka- 
line solutions, and is destroyed by acids. 

By treating fifteen (15) Gm. of the finely powdered drug 
by dry distillation, gradually heating till the temperature 
had been raised to 150° C., I obtained a small quantity of a 
volatile oil of rather a pinkish tinge. It was so small in 
quantity, however, that I was not able to ascertain many 
of its properties. By treating it with strong sulphuric 
acid it is changed to a dark brown solution. Fuming 
nitric acid gives a brownish-red solution. 


Hydracetin in Psoriasis. 


It will be remembered that in a recent notice of hydra- 
cetin, the purified representative of ‘‘ pyrodin,” it was men- 
tioned [see our July number, page 134] that Dr. Guttmann 
had reported that he had used a 10% ointment of it success- 
fully in the treatment of psoriasis (Pharm. Journ., June 
29th, page 1049). More recently, Dr. Oestreicher also re- 
ports that he has used a 20% lanolin ointment of hydra- 
cetin with the best results (Apot.-Zeit., July 20th, page 
763); but he qualifies this statement by the important ob- 
servation that in every case, after using the ointment 
from seven to ten times, severe symptoms of poisoning 
were set up. The patients complained of constantly in- 
creasing exhaustion and weakness in the limbs, accompa- 
nied by the impression that a serious illness was impend- 
ing. The urine was of a mahogany color, with a greenish 
tinge, but no biliary coloring matter could be detected in 
it. Dr. Oestreicher is, therefore, of opinion that a sub- 
stance that is capable of producing such he, pcs re- 

uires to be subjected to more prolonged clinical observa- 
tion as to the necessary limits of doses before it should be 
recommended for general medicinal use.—Pharm. Journ. 





* Dr. A, B, Lyons, 1886, Amer. Jour. Pharm., 58, 65, 





Note on Oleite. 


AT the recent meeting of the Amer. Pharm. Association 
at San Francisco, Mr. Fred. B. Kilmer read a paper on 
‘* Pharmacy as Applied to Preparations for the Skin,” from 
which we take that portion which treats of Oleite.* 

The substance named oleite is chemically a sulpho-ricin- 
oleate of soda. It is prepared from castor oil by treating 
it with sulphuric acid at a low temperature, when a com- 
pound of sulphuric and ricinoleic acids is formed. The 
free sulphuric acid being removed by washing, and any 
unchanged oil by ether, the resulting sulpho-ricinoleic 
acid is then neutralized by sodium hydrate, the finished 
product being a transparent, jelly-like liquid, with little 
odor, acrid taste, soluble in water, alcohol, chloroform, 
and essential oils. (For a more extended description of 
such substances, reference may be had to the U.S. Dis- 
vensatory, 16th edition, page 1025, and a paper by Dr. A. 
Mueller-Jacobs in AMERICAN DruGGIST, Feb., 1884 ) 

Substances similar in composition, known as ‘‘ poly- 
solve” and ‘‘solvine,” are now upon the market, and a 
compound known as *‘ Turkey-red oil” (Tiirkisch Roth6l) 
is in use asa mordant, but their resemblance, as far as 
utility for the purpose under consideration is concerned, is 
only in appearance, as far as the writer’s experience goes. 

Turkey-red oil contains a large amount of unchanged 
oil, water, and sometimes free acid. It has little or no 
action as a solvent for drugs. 

Specimens of ‘‘solvine” or ‘‘polysolve” examined by 
the writer likewise contained unchanged oil, water, and 
were not neutral, some specimens being highly acid, others 
alkaline, and upon many drugs acted energetically and 
destructively. They had a decided odor of castor oil and 
a highly acrid taste, and a purging, cathartic action on 
the system. 

Dr. Jacobs, in his article heretofore referred to, shows 
that the salts or compounds formed with sulpho-ricinoleic 
acid are of two series: the salts of the alkalies, and the 
acid salts of alkaline earths, being water-soluble, while 
those of the neutral metallic salts appear in the form of 
amorphous, lake-like precipitates, insoluble in water. 

The behavior of oleite towards drugs seems remarkable. 
When first experimenting with it, the writer was reminded 
of the dream of the alchemist in search of a solvent which 
would dissolve all substances. It is a solvent for at least 
a small percentage of almost any drug that it might be 
conceived would ever be wanted to be used with it. When 
the limit of its solvent power is reached, a very large 
amount is emulsified so as to be readily miscible with 
proper vehicles for use. 

Oleite, being already a neutralized, water-soluble sub- 
stance, will, to a varying degree, form water-soluble com- 

pounds with drugs; but in compounds with an excess of 

eavy metallic salts, it suspends them in an amorphous 
form which I have termed emulsions, and produces differ- 
ent results than a simple union of sulpho-ricinoleic acid or 
oleic acid with a base. 

The behavior of oleite toward drugs is so varied with 
each substance that the writer is not able to state at pres- 
ent what changes take place chemically. With some 
drugs it seems merely a solution; with others, as hereto- 
fore remarked, a union of the sulpho-ricinoleic acid and 
base is formed. 

Its action with mineral and alkaline salts has been al- 
ready spoken of; with iron, lead, zinc, and mercury, per- 
centages varying from two to ten are completely soluble. 
Nearly all of the alkalies are dissolved in quite large pro- 
portions. Gums and resins are somewhat soluble and, to 
alimited extent, made water-soluble. Solid extracts form 
clear solutions, miscible with diluents. Iodoform and 
iodine are completely dissolved. Owing, doubtless, to the 
neutralizing base used, iodine loses much of its color, and 
its solution in oleite does not stain as much as an alcoholic 
solution. Iodine stains upon the hands, clothing, and 
utensils are readily removed by oleite. The same is true, 
in a less degree, with stains of chrysarobin. 

(Dr. Jacobs says that the discoloration of iodine and 
bromine by such a compound is due to the action of sul- 
phuric acid, whereby two atoms of the halogens are ab- 
sorbed by one molecule of the acid; that is (he says), simple 
addition takes place, with the formation of bromine and 
iodide substitution products of the fatty acid series.) 

Oleite seems to differ from oleic acid, from the fact that 
the base, castor oil, contains no oleic acid, and castor oil 
yields no palmitic acid upon saponification, and by the 
process of manufacture no stearic or palmitic acid should 
be present. Oxidation does not seem to take place in 
oleite as in oleic acid. Oleite is water-soluble, while oleic 
acid is not. This gives it some advantages, as its com- 
pounds may be removed by cold water. 

The experiments with this substance have not been ex- 
haustive, and in but few cases have the percentage of solu- 
bility, or the chemical changes, been noted with sufficient 


‘ 





* In our reply to query 2,276 (page 39 of last February number), we supposed 
the terms oleite, solvine, and polysolve to be synonymous and to denote the 
same substance. Messrs. Lehn & Fink, of New York, subsequently pointed out 
(p. 990f last May number) that they controlled the patents for making polysolve. 
It appears, therefore, that there is a difference, but what this is we are unable 
tosay. This much we may state, however, that we have experimented con- 
siderably with polysolve and found it to all the remarkable properties 
claimed for it by its discoverer. Mr. Kilmer states in his paper that his at- 


tention was drawn to oleite by Mr. R. W. Johnson, of Johnson & Johnson, 
_ eS 
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accuracy to warrant definite statements, and its thera- 
peutic m5 geese will only be spoken of. 

The wide range of substances which may be dissolved or 
be brought into a condition to more readily penetrate the 
skin, certainly would claim for it a useful place in our 
materia medica. For if epidermic or dermic medication 
is of any use, it is reasonable that the more soluble the 
drug the more energetic will be its action. ‘therefore a 
much larger class of drugs can be applied in this way than 
has heretofore been possible. 

Clear oleite applied to the skin in a very thin layer, 
while for a few seconds sticky, rapidly passes through the 
skin, leaving the skin dry, giving one the impression, if 
not clearly watching, that it has evaporated. 

The action of oleite is largely due to its affinity for 
liquids, whereby the layer of air upon the surface of the 
skin is displaced, and a close contact established between 
the oleite and the glands and follicles, and absorption 
rapidly follows; also to the slight saponifying action of the 
oleite, whereby the fatty exudations of the skin (dirt and 
other matters) are emulsified, and their power to prevent 
absorption removed. (See Knapp’s ‘‘ Lehrbuch der Chem. 
Technologie” on action of saponifying agents upon the skin 
and fabrics.) 

There is, doubtless, also a combined chemical and me- 
chanical action between acids, fatty compounds, the liquids 
of glands and follicles, whereby their strong affinity 
causes them to rush together, so tospeak. In experiments 
with sulpho-oleic acid, the writer has, under certain con- 
ditions, secured absorption so rapid that it was painful. 

When alkaloids, or solid extracts containing alkaloids, 
are made into a solution with oleite, their action is greatly 
heightened, so much s0 that in experiments it has been ne- 
cessary, in making preparations containing aconitine, atro- 
pine, veratrine, etc., to greatly reduce the strength. The 
same is true of iodoform and iodine. A very large amount 
of either of these can be employed in the ordinary way 
with a moderate effect; but with solution in oleite, iodo- 
form produces poisoning symptoms, and iodine, eruptions, 
with what would be considered very weak solutions. 
Solutions in oleite of the metallic salts in large amounts 
are sticky, yet when applied to the surface and allowed to 
remain, are all absorbed within a prescribed limit. A 
noticeable feature of solutions in oleite is that they do not 
spread or run over adjoining surfaces. 

Whether the use of oleite as a means of epidermic medi- 
cation will ever come into extended use the writer is not 
able to judge. In experiments made by physicians in 
connection with the writer, they have demonstrated that 
drugs dissolved in oleite act very energetically, that the 
amount required to produce certain effects is nearly the 
same as if administered hypodermically. In these ex- 
periments, solutions of extract of belladonna produced 
characteristic action in very small amounts. Constitu- 
tional effects of mercury have been reported to the writer 
from the use of solutions in oleite. Very marked action 
was obtained from alkaloids. These experiments were not 
sufficiently accurate to detail here, and are only mentioned 
in a general way. 

The statements as to the action of the ricinoleites upon 
tissue and blood corpuscles that have appeared from time 
to time were probably based upon the preparations ‘‘sol- 
vine” and ‘‘ polysolve.” Oleite has no such action. Care- 
ful experiments made by the writer, aided by physicians, 
show that the contrary is true. Upon cuts, burns, open 
wounds, aggravated skin troubles, highly inflamed sur- 
faces, its effects are soothing, mild, and healing. It has 
been freely absorbed into the system, and taken internally 
without she slightest irritation. The only disadvantage 
that is known to the writer which would prevent its being 
applied asa solvent for drugs to be exhibited for epidermic 
medication, is that preparations made with oleite and a 
drug simply are very sticky, and in the case of metals 
with drying properties, mercury. zinc, lead, etc., unless 
oleite is in large excess, they harden by time. Many who 
have made a compound with a large percentage of such a 
drug as oxide of lead, then undertaken to apply a thick 
coating as they would of a cerate, ointment, or plaster, 
have found such a sticky compound that they were 
ready to condemn the use of such a preparation. Com- 
pounds of oleic acid were never intended to rub in, and 
compounds made clear with oleite cannot be applied by 
friction, as lard ointments or liniments. <A thin coating 
is to be applied lightly. This will be readily absorbed, 
when another may follow. The minute glands and follicles 
have not the capacity and will not absorb like a sheep’s 
wool sponge. In the writer’s practice, oleite has been used 
in varying proportions as an addition to any ointment in 
the Pharmacopoeia, and many others, and found an im- 

rovement. Some preparations have acquired quite a 
fool reputation. 

In a brief report upon the use of oleite as an addition to 
the ordinary ointment bases, the writer suggested some 
formulas used by him in his own practice. They are cer- 
tainly an improvement over ordinary fat bases. The 
formula suggested was to simply dissolve the drug in 
oleite, which was to be substituted for an amount equalling 
from 25 to 33} per cent of the fatty base, then after solu- 
tion or emulsion the fatty base to be gradually added. 
Even these do not fulfil the standard sought for in this 


paper. 
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THE COLLECTION AND PRESERVATION OF 
PLANTS. 


[very one who is interested in natural history knows 
how usefulit ss to make collections. As the time dur- 
ing which a plant can be studied in a fresh state is very 
limited, the necessity of possessing, for such study, work- 
ing tools and numerous works of difficult carriage makes 
the herbarium absolutely indispensable to the botanist. 
With certain care, however, it is possible to succeed in 
making collections of dried plants which closely resemble 
these same plants in a fresh state, and which at the same 
time permit of working at leisure and facilitate compari- 
sons with duly labelled specimens that have undergone the 
same preparation. On an excursion, the botanist there- 
fore has only to occupy himself with the collection of 
materials for study which he will utilize upon his return. 
Of course, plants in a dried state no longer possess their 
natural aspect, but with a little experience a person can 
sasily restore this in his mind, and if, at the moment of 
collecting, he takes care to note certain characteristics 
that are necessarily modified through desiccation, it then 
becomes very easy to re-establish things. 

It is of great advantage to the botanist to be able to pre- 
serve the plants that he has gathered and named, and this 
extraordinarily facilitates future work. If he makes a 
publication, he will be able to show the specimens that are 
the subject of it, and these types will always permit of 
rectification by competent persons. It is due to the 
herbaria formed by travellers that we are gradually com 
ing to be acquainted with the vegetation of the various 
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excursions that are made every summer under the direc- 
tion of several botanists. After a few excursions a person 
will be able to continue them well enough alone. In order 
to be a botanist, it does not alone suffice to familiarize 
one’s self with the rare plants of the region where he 
dwells, and it is an error to think that public ‘‘ herboriza- 
tions” are made for the sole purpose of making localities 
known. As regards the study, commonest species have 
as much importance as others, and it is with these that it 
is necessary to begin. Therefore it is not necessary to 
make very lengthy excursions to begin with, and it is by 
degrees that one should extend the circle of his investiga- 
tions with the object of finding things that he has not yet 
studied. It is preferable to collect but a few species at a 
time, so that they can be the more carefully examined on 
one’s return home, and be properly prepared for the 
herbarium. 

When a person is travelling, the conditions are changed. 
As one cannot carry his books with him, the wisest thing 
to do is to collect the largest number of specimens pos- 
sible, to prepare them well, and to take notes that may be 
utilized whenever it is possible to do so. 

The Botanical Box or Vaseulum (Fig. 1) is a cylindrical 
tin box with elliptic ends, and usually painted green. It 
is provided with a leather strap that permits of its being 
slung over the back, so as to leave the arms free. It 
should, as far as possible, be made of the length of the 
paper that has been adopted for mounting the dried 
specimens upon. This is a guide in the collection of 
specimens, which it is then easy to gather of the proper 
dimensions. When these are too long to go into the box, 
they are bent atasharp angle as many times as may be 


























parts of the world. 


Our large national museums receive 
these and hold them at the disposal of botanists, who 


describe their contents, and who can then draw up floras. 

It thus becomes easy to seek, among the vegetable pro- 
ductions of each country, those that we may have an in- 
terest in studying. In this respect, horticulture and 
agriculture are absolutely tributaries of botany; so we 
should not like to see travellers omit from their labels any 
details as to the uses of useful plants and as to the pro- 
cesses of culture to which they are submitted. The her- 
barium is not only useful, but it is a pleasure to consult it. 
With every specimen there are connected remembrances 
which years cannot obliterate, and which give it a value 
so much the greater in proportion as there has been more 
difficulty in obtaining it. 

Says Jean Jacques Rousseau: ‘‘All my botanical excur- 
sions, the various impressions of the place, the objects 
that have struck me, the ideas that have occurred to me, 
the incidents that have mingled therewith, all this has left 
me impressions which are renewed by the aspect of the 
plants collected in these same places. 

‘*T shall never more see those beautiful landscapes, those 
lakes, those groves, those rovks, those mountains, whose 
aspect has always touched my heart; but now. that I can 
no longer travel to these pleasing countries, I have merely 
to open my herbarium and I am soon transported thither. 
The fragments of plants that I gathered there suffice to 
recall the beautiful spectacle to me. This herbarium to 
me is a journal of botanical hunts which causes me to begin 
the latter again with a new charm and produces the effect 
of a vision that paints them over again to my eyes.” 

Botanical Excursions.—In order to learn how to collect 
plants, one will do well to accompany some of the public 


necessary, the stem being crushed at the spot where the 
bend is to be made. 

If large collections are to be made, the vasculum will 
have to be of larger size. The usual dimensions are 20 
inches in length by 6 in diameter. There are boxes with 
one or more compartments, but we like the other kind 
better, as we prefer to have a pocket box in which to put 
the small plants and delicate things that have to be care- 
fully preserved. The aperture in the box should be large 
enough to allow the plants to be put in and taken out 
easily. 

Instead of a botanical box, some persons use a teinporary 
press (Fig. 2) to put their gatherings in. This consists of 
two pieces of strong cardboard or leather, between which 
are placed sheets of paper that serve co isolate the speci- 
mens. The whole is held in place by means of leather 
straps. This press permits of the easy preservation of 
species with caducous flowers, such as the anemones, 

axes, certain ranunculacee, etc. The beginning of the 
preparation that they undergo permits of having them in 
a perfect state, while they would have lost a portion of 
their organs had they been simply put into a botanical 
box. Unfortunately the press is unwieldy and difficult to 
carry. Another drawback resides in the use of the 
numerous straps necessary to hold it together, and which 
involves a considerable loss of time at each collection. 

The Collection Tools are numerous and varied, each 
having its merits and defects. For botanizing in sandy 
places a simple bark knife suffices. It has the advantage 
of being light and of being easily carried in a sheath that 
has been devised for it. This apparatus may be replaced 
by the poignard knife (Fig. 3). 

For hard earth, and for plants whose roots penetrate the 
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earth nen rh these tools are absolutely inadequate, and 
they should be replaced by the Cosson pick (Fig. 4), which 
is the apparatus generally adopted. It has the advantage 
of being very strong and also of being capable of entering 
the cavities of rocks, owing to the shortness of its handle. 
But the slight length of the handle renders it difficult to 
carry this tool, which weighs heavily in the hard. The 
Decaisne pick (Fig. 5), which certainly is not as strong, 
is, in this respect, much more convenient, for it may be 
used as a cane. It can be used also for pulling the 
branches of trees downward and for pulling in such 
aquatic plants as grow up a small distance from the edge 
of the water, etc. 

Fig. 6 shows a good pair of shears for collecting 
branches of trees or shrubs, and spiny plants and those 
too large to be collected entire, ete. Im order to obtain 
specimens of tall trees, one will be obliged to have recourse 
to the apparatus shown in Fig. 7. 

Collecting Plants.—The plants should be collected as 
entire as possible, so that they may show all the organs 
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that can serve for their identification. But specimens, 
however properly they may have been collected, would be 
without interest were they not accompanied with care- 
fully prepared tickets upon which are noted all the 
characters capable of modification through drying, or 
which cannot be found in a detached fragment of a large 
plant. It is necessary to indicate the aspect, that is to 
say, the form and dimensions, of the plant, and whether 
it is annual or perennial; the form and color of its flowers 
and its fruit; the station in which it is found (cultivated 
ground, woods, swamps, etc.); the nature of the soil; the 
altitude; the locality as accurately as possible; the date 
of collecting; and finally the uses of the plant. For the 
bringing together of all these data, it is necessary to have 
a memorandum book in which notes se be made in 
measure as the collection is done, a number being given to 
each plant that will be also affixed to the specimen 
through strong paper or parchment tags. The latter of 
these have the advantage of not being injured by humid- 
ity. To this effect, use may be advantageously made of 
tags provided with a string by which they may be firmly 
attached (Fig. 8). 

Plants of small size should be collected entire, along 
with their roots, which should be detached from the earth 
with the greatest care (Fig. 9). Where it is a question of 
parasites, such as the broomrapes, it is necessary at the 
same time to take up the host plant, the point of adhesion 
of the roots being sought for, so as to have the character 
of the parasitism in as evident a manner as possible. After 
freeing the roots of the earth by gently shaking them, the 
plants are ticketed and placed in the vasculum. He 

With the larger species, such as shrubs and trees, it is 
necessary to confine one’s self to the gathering of either a 
summit ora branch provided with leaves, and with flowers 
or fruit. In this case it is necessary to gather carefully 
all the parts of the plant that exhibit differences, so that 
the whole shall recall as perfectly as possible the plant 
whence it is derived. With herbaceous species should be 

athered a few of the radical or basal leaves, which often 
differ notably from those of the higher parts of the stalk. 
From trees and shrubs, a piece of the trunk or bark should 
be taken, and, in addition, the flower and fruit bearing 
branches, and branches of the first year, upon which the 
leaves are often more greatly developed. 

Certain plants are moncecious, that is to say, the same 
plant bears distinct male and female flowers. This occurs 
in the Indian corn, hazelnut, etc. Others are dioecious, 
the male and female flowers being borne on different 
plants. Such is the case with the date tree, the willows, 
etc. Here an endeavor should be made to find specimens 
showing the two sexes. Some plants flower before their 
leaves are developed. In thi case, it is necessary to col- 
lect the flowérs and return later to get the leaves. The 


hazelnut, the willows, the colt’s foot, the colchicum, etc., 
With the willows, it is 


are examples of such plants, 
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sometimes necessary to make even three gatherings, one 
of the flowers, one of the fruit and leaves when beginning 
to develop, and a third, of the mature leaves; and, as in 
this case it is easy to make a mistake and gather from 
another plant such specimens as are, needed to complete 
those that one already has, we cannot too strongly recom- 
mend the marking of the trees that are to be visited in the 
future, either by removing a piece of the bark, or, better, 
by means of a wire passed around the trunk. Certain 
species lose their leaves at the moment of flowering. It is 
necessary to gather these in their various states of 
development. 

Such plants as have flowers whose petals easily drop off, 
such as certain anemones, the flaxes, the aquatic ranuncu- 
luses (Fig. 10), etc., should be placed in a portable press; 
this is the et means of preserving them intact. When 
it is impossible to do otherwise than put them into the 
vasculum, it is necessary to select specimens provided 
with buds, which will be allowed to expand at home and 
then be put in the press. Specimens of climbing and other 
plants that are necessarily of large size should be bent at 
a sharp angle in order to bring them to the dimensions of 
the vasculum, and so that they shall occupy the least 
space pra (Fig. 11). 

With palms, tree ferns, pandanuses, and other large 
plants, it will suffice to take a section of the trunk, and an 
entire leaf, which, if too large, may be divided into several 
segments, each numbered so that all may be the more 
easily united again later on. Large inflorescences are 
divided like the leaves; both may also be gathered entire, 
and then be dried by wrapping them in paper of large size 
in order to preserve them just as they are. 

Fruits are to be gathered in as complete a state of 
maturity as possible. When they are large and fleshy, 
they should be put into alcohol on one’s return from the 
excursion. For the small sorts, that are liable to be 
crushed in the box, it is well to have a small bottle full of 
alcohol to put them in immediately after they have been 
provided with parchment tags on which is written in lead 
pencil the number of the note book in which they are 
referred to. 

We particularly insist upon the point that all the parts 
of the same plant should be ticketed in such a way that, 
they may be united later on, and, to this effect, the 
simplest thing to do is to give them the same number. 

The ferns (Figs. 12, 13, and 14), the lycopods, the rhizo- 
carps, and the equiseta (Fig. 15) are collected in the same 
way as the phanerogams. The one thing essential is to 
select specimens provided with organs of reproduction. 
These latter are not always observed at first sight, yet 
they possess great importance in the distinguishing of 
species. 




















The mosses (Fig. 15), the liverworts, and the lichens are 
easily collected. They, too, should show the organs of 
reproduction. As regards the small terrestrial species, 
these should be taken up in a mass, a thin layer of earth 
being preserved to bind the whole together. The species 
that grow upon trees should be collected by remeving the 
bark on which they exist. Finally, as regards the saxi- 
colons, lichens, and liverworts, it will be necessary to 
(mig off a fragment of the rock upon which they grow 
(Fig. 17). 

Fungi that have rather a dry consistency, such as the 
polyporei, clavarias, spheerias, etc., are easily collected, 
and the same is the case with such as live as parasites 
upon plants, and belong to the families Cacomacei, Muce- 
dines, etc., it being merely necessary to select a fragment 
of the plant upon which they grow. As regards fleshy 
species, special care is required. They would quickly spoil 
it they were in contact with each other in the vasculum, 
and so before placing them therein it is indispensable to 
wrap them in paper or to put them 1n bags, so as to isolate 
them well. 

The charas are gathered in the same way that the 
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aquatic phanerogams, or rather the seaweeds, are. As 
the object of this article is rather to make known the pre- 
cautions to be taken in the collecting and preparing of 
phanerogams, those who desire to study seaweeds espe- 
cially will find all the information desirable in the excellent 
pamphlet published by Dr. Bornet, member of the In- 
stitute.* 

Marine algze should, as far as possible, be collected upon 
therocks. Those thrown on the shore by the waves should 
not be preserved unless they are very fresh, and have not 
long been exposed-to the air and to the rain, which de- 
teriorates them. If they cannot be prepared at once, it is 
easy to preserve them by putting them into some vessel or 
other and. sprinkling them with salt. 

Drawings and photographs render collections of dried 
plants complete. A sketch, as bad as it may be, made in 
the note book, may have great value as giving an idea of 
the aspect of a tree, for example. Documents of this kind 
are generally wanting, and so we are almost always 
ignorant of the aspect of tropical trees. 

The collecting of fossil plants should not be neglected. 
The study of these is assuming proportions that show the 
importance that they may have in the classification of 
— now living, and in the history of plants through 
the ages. 

It will be necessary, therefore, to explore such quarries 
as may contain these fossils. By means of a strong pick, 
the collector may pull out the blocks of stone, from which, 
with a geological hammer (Fig. 18) and a cold chisel 
(Fig. 19), he will detach the parts to be preserved, and 
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Naphthol-Camphor and Salol-Camphor. 


THE valuable properties of the compounds of camphor 
with carbolic acid and with salol form the subject of a 
communication by M. Désesquelle (Répertoire, May 10th, 
p. 200). In hospital use they have been found to possess 
considerable antiseptic properties, and the application of 
the naphthol-camphor is not followed by pain, in con- 
sequence of the anesthetic action of the camphor. In 
preparing them, M. Désesquelle finds the most convenient 
proportions to be 200 parts of camphor to 100 parts of 
beta-naphthol or 300 parts of salol. The two ingredients 
are reduced together to a fine powder and then gently 
warmed until liquefaction is complete; the liquid is then 
filtered and preserved in a well-closed bottle. The liquids 
obtained are denser than water, in which they are in- 
soluble, and miscible with fixed and volatile oils, ether, 
and alcohol. They also possess considerable solvent 
powers, 10 parts of iodine, for instance, being soluble in 
the cold in 90 parts of naphthol-camphor. Cocaine hydro- 
chlorate and the cinchona alkaloids also dissolve in them 
in considerable proportions. 

Lastly, the liquids are said to constitute an excellent 
medium for keeping surgical instruments, as they attack 
neither the metal nor the wood.—Pharm. Journ. 


Sublimate Antiseptic Paper. 


At a session of the International Congress of Therapeu- 
tics, Materia Medica, and Pharmacology, recently held at 




















these he will render thin in order to make them more 
transportable (Fig. 20). Specimens thus prepared will 
have to be carefully wrapped up in paper and put into a 
geological bag (which then replaces the vasculum), in such 
a way that the surfaces that bear impressions shall be 
prevented from being injured by friction.—D. Bots in La 
Nature (after Scientific American Supplement). 


(To be continued.) 


The Behavior of Certain Animals toward Saccharin. 


BERTHELOT found that certain animals, such as dogs, 
cats, and wasps, do not eat anything containing saccharin ; 
and Liebreich has ascertained that bees and dogs can dis- 
tinguish, with unerring certainty, between articles of food 
containing saccharin or free from it. A. Stift has gone 
over the same ground, and finds these facts to be as 
stated. Two dogs, to whom a little saccharin was offered 
on a finger, could not be induced to lick it either by coax- 
ing or by threats. On pouring down their throats some 
water which had been sweetened with saccharin, they 
threw it up immediately. Three cats, who were in the 
habit of being fed only once a day, were given their food 
mixed with a very small quantity of saccharin. They 
refused to touch it, although they were decidedly hungry. 
After a few hours, the same cats were offered some food 
free from saccharin. This they finally ate, after having 
smelled it for some time, evidently with suspicion.—Chem. 
Centralbl. 





* Instructions pour la récolte et la préparation des Algues. Cherbourg, 1856. 


Paris, M. Balme presented his sublimate antiseptic paper 
and the apparatus for its preparation. The paper is white 
filtering paper, in little oblong squares, easily separated 
from the sheet by being perforated like postage stamps. 
Twenty such form a little book, easily carried in the vest 
pocket. But the interesting feature is the mode of prepara- 
tion. A solution of mercuric chloride and sodium chloride 
is made so as to contain to every thousand cubic centi- 
meters a known quantity of corrosive sublimate. Some of 
the liquor is introduced into a dropper, so constructed as 
to deliver slowly drops measuring exactly one-twentieth of 
a cubic centimeter. The ready perforated paper is spread 
on little trays, where it rests on glass rods, and five drops 
of the solution are allowed to fall on each division of the 
paper sheet. Any convenient number of trays may thus 
be successively charged at one operation, after which the 
paper is dried and may be used for all antiseptic, pur- 
poses. The advantage of this procedure is that each 
square contains exactly a known quantity of sublimate, 
and that the operator never touches the solution or the 
wet paper with his hands. Besides, the proportion of 
liquid is calculated in such a way as to*just moisten the 
paper without even wetting the glass rods. _ 

During the discussion which ensued, M. Vigier remarked 
that paper offers over cotton wadding a great advantage, 
in that, while sublimate becomes after a time insoluble 
when applied to wadding, this is never the case with 
paper. The reason has not been ascertained, but the fact 
is unquestionable. Dr. Hédouin, of the military service, 
added that he thoroughly approved of the antiseptic 
paper; it was substantially his idea, only improved in 
some details, and he thought it especially convenient for 
military purposes.—Chem. and Drugg. 
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Maximum Doses (for Adults) of the Newer Remedies. 
THE following list of average maximum single and daily 
doses of the new remedies introduced during the last 
decade or so is based partly on a compilation published in 
the Pharm. Centralhalle (1889, No. 26), partly on Merck’s 
Bulletin (1889, June), and partly on notes of our own. 


Largest Adult Dose, by Mouth, in 
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Largest Adult Dose, by Mouth, in 
Grains. 


‘ Single. Daily. 
Phenacetin (Para-acet-phene- 
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Propylamine (so-called ; see 
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Pepsin Tests. 


FRoM a paper entitled ‘‘ Relative Value of Various Pep- 
sin Tests,” by Mr. F. A. Thompson, of Detroit, read at the 
recent meeting of the Am. Pharm. Assoc. at San Francis- 
co, we select that portion which contains practical sug- 
zestions for improving the test of pepsin in the National 

ormulary, and propositions for an official test in the 
next U. S. Pharm. In the preceding portions of the 
paper, the author records certain experiments made upon 
seven different kinds of pepsin of the market. The figures 
1 to 7, which will be mentioned below, refer to these 
samples, which are further enumerated in the table. 

The author, having discussed the tests of the present U. 
S Ph. (A; see table), Nat. Form (B), and British Pharm. 
(C), next proceedsto a modification of the test of the U.S. 
Ph. (D), which differs from the latter only in the quantity 
of acid in the digestive fluid, which is 0.3 per cent of ab- 
solute hydrochloric acid, while the officinal test contains 
0.47 per cent of acid, and the temperature used was con- 
stant at 104° F. We now quote the author verbatim: 


(E) Proposed Test for the U. S. Pharm., 1890. 


Pepsin.—The digestive principle of the gastric juice ob- 
tained from the mucous membrane of the stomach of the 
hog, and capable of completely dissolving not less than 500 
times its own weight of hard-boiled egg albumen, under 
— conditions prescribed by the process of assay given 
2C1OW. 

Assay.—Prepare an acidulated water containing 0.2 per 
cent absolute hydrochloric acid, by mixing 5.5 C.c. (or 
6.38 Gm.) of hydrochloric acid (sp. grav. 1.16, and con- 
taining 31.9 HCl) with 994.5 C.c. of distilled water. Boil 
two or three eggs for fifteen minutes; when cold cut into 
two pieces; separate the whites; carefully remove all su- 
perficial moisture, and by the aid ofa stiff spatula press 
through a No. 30 brass sieve. Measure out 100 C.c. of the 
acidulated water and place 10 Gm. of the finely divided 
egg albumen in a medium-sized mortar, triturate with a 
portion of the acid fluid added gradually until of a uni- 
form mixture, then transfer to the flask or container, and 
with the remaining fluid insure the removal of all parti- 
cles of the albumen, avoiding any loss of the fluid. Repeat 
this operation for each container, and then place them in 
a water-bath provided with a suitable apparatus for 
maintaining a constant temperature. When the digestive 
fluid has reached 98.5° F. (37° C.), add the followin, 
amounts of the pepsin under examination [to the severa 
flasks lettered as follows]: 

(A) 0.035 Gm., (B) 0.025 Gm., (C) 0.020 Gm., (D) 0.015 Gm. 
and after digesting three hours at this temperature 
remove the containers, fill with cold water, and place in 
cold (running) water. After one-half hour or longer there 
should not be deposited more than a few particles in con- 
tainer C, and if more than this isin B the pepsin is below 
the standard requirement. 

To determine more closely the actual dissolving power 
of the pepsin, repeat the operation, using amounts of pep- 
sin nearer the proportion found necessary for complete 
solution of the albumen by the preliminary assay, reading 
the results in a similar manner. 

In devising this test, it is with the intention of giving 
one which bears some relation to the conditions main- 
tained in natural digestion. While we all know it is im- 
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possible to imitate exactly the physiological process gov- 
erning digestion, I think we can work, however, with a 
temperature nearer to that of the body, use the same 
} rsa of acid found present in the stomach, and also 

igest about the average length of time that the food re- 
mains in a normal stomach, rather than disregard all the 
natural conditions by using the maximum temperature 
(130° F.) and an abnormal quantity of acid. The propor- 
tion of albumen and water used must necessarily be an 
arbitrary one. A dilute solution, 7.e., 1:10, would seem to 
be much more satisfactory, as representing a natural di- 
gestion, than a concentrated one, which would give a 
stronger solution.of the products—acid albumen and pep- 
tone formed—which would have an increased retarding 
action on the dissolving power of the pepsin. In the nat- 
ural digestion these products, which are undoubtedly 
produced in minimum quantities in the stomach, are 
rapidly eliminated, and thus exert no retarding influence 
on the proteolytic action of this digestive ferment, pepsin. 

If the National Formulary requirement for pepsin is 
understood to be a complete solution of 500 times its own 
weight of egg albumen, then the standard of digestive 
strength has been increased to 13 times stronger than the 
U.S. P. requirement for saccharated, equivalent to 25 
times stronger based on the modified official test. That is, 
agramme o pene capable of completely dissolving 500 Gm. 
of albumen by the conditions of the National Formulary 
test, is capable of completely dissolving nearly 650 Gm. by 
the official, and 1,250 by the modified official. We have 
in sample No. 1, possessing the highest digestive power 
of any examined, a product one and three-fifth times 
stronger than the above National Formulary requirement, 
and without doubt as strong a product as would seem ad- 
visable to dispense until more is known regarding the ac- 
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If the pepsin were capable of doing this, it would 
almost completely dissolve 2,000 times its own weight of 
coagulated albumen, or four times the amount required. 
Then it further states that if more than a few particles re- 
main in the fourth flask, the pepsin should be rejected as 
being below the requisite standard. This would seem to 
indicate that if the pepsin was not capable of (nearly) 
completely dissolving 500 times its welghh of albumen, it 
should be rejected, while, on the other hand, if it leaves 
only a few particles, it states in the actual assay that you 
shall use sucha —_ of egg albumen that about one- 
quarter of it will remain undissolved at the close of the 
experiment. These statements will not appear to be dis- 
cordant to the inexperienced operator, while they would 
to one more familiar with the subject. When any pepsin 
is allowed to act upon more albumen than it can dissolve 
in a given time, the actual amount dissolved is much in- 
creased; in fact, three times larger than if it were re- 
— to dissolve completely the Yn taken. This is 
illustrated in comparing columns B and F of the recapitu- 
lation table. If the National Formulary requirement 
were complete solution of the 500 times its own weight of 
albumen, or the amount originally taken—and I am con- 
vinced that complete solution is the best method of reading 
results—then the various pepsins examined have the fol- 
lowing activity, the table below indicating the amount of 
albumen completely dissolved by one Gm. of each brand: 

No. 1 dissolved completely 800 Gm. 
“é“ 2 “ce “e 850 é 
“é 3 “ec “ce 850 ce 
350 ‘‘ 
300 ** 
200 « 
75 sé 


“cc “é oe 
ac ““ 
se ae 


“ce 6“ 
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QUANTITY OF COAGULATED EGG ALBUMEN DISSOLVED BY ONE GRAMME OF EACH BRAND. 















































A B Cc D E F 
U. S. National | British Modified Author’ ; d} Nati 1F - 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES. Pharmacopeeia, Formulary, | Yharemaaopesla, Us 8. P, test for d's'P, lary sodiied, te, 
1880. 1888. 1885. | 880. 1890, | complete solution. 
~~ Soluble, semi-transparent scales) | —_ OO 
1 free from objectionable odor! 1,200 2,500 175 2,000 600 800 
and taste. | | 
Opaque amber scales, putre-| | 
2 factive odor and quite insolu- 550 1,000 100 1,000 300 350 
ble. | 
A light gray, largely soluble! 
3 powder, and free from objec-| 550 1,000 100 1,000 300 350 
*| tionable odor or taste. | 
A light yellow powder, free) . . 
4 from objectionable odor and 550 1,000 100 1,000 300 350 
largely insoluble. 
Yellow scales, strong putrefac-| e 
5 tive odor and exceedingly hy-| 400 1,000 60 900 250 300 
groscopic. | 
6 Gray powder, largely insoluble 250 650 50 700 150 200 
and odorless. | 
Amber scales, soluble, free from| a! 
7 bad odor and very hygro- 100 300 20 250 50 75 
scopic. 


























tion of this ferment. While pepsin has not been isolated 
as a known pure substance as yet, it would seem as if we 
were approaching such a product, as I have examined sev- 
eral samples submitted by the manufacturers of product 
No. 1, and found them to be two or three times stronger 
in digestive power, or capable of —— dissolving 
from 1,500 to 2,000 times their own weight of albumen by 
the National Formulary test, and 4,000 to 5,000 by the 
modified official. At present a _—— of this extremely 
high digestive power would hardly seem convenient for 
dispensing, requiring to be administered in inconveniently 
small doses; otherwise it might produce (unknown) unto- 
ward effects as a result of its extreme activity. 

According to the conditions of the proposed test the fol- 
lowing results were obtained, indicating the comparative 
and actual dissolving power of one Gm. of each pepsin: 

No. Lome ved completely pe Gm. 


6 3 “ce ce 800 “ 
“cc 4 se “ce 300 se 
“é 5 “ “ce 250 “ 
“ce 6 “cc “sé 150 “é 
“ 7 se é 50 “e 


(KF) National Formulary Test, Modified. 

In reviewing the National Formulary test, I find that 
the preliminary assay states that if the pepsin be of a good 
quality, not more than a few undissolved flakes should re- 
main in any but the first flask. 


Chloralamide: a New Hypnotic. 


A NEW hypnotic is announced, under the name chloral- 
amide, which is in form of colorless crystals, soluble in 
9 parts of water and in 14 parts of 96 per cent alcohol. 
It has a mild, faintly bitter taste, without caustic effect. 

Chloralamide is not altered by weak acids. By caustic 
alkalies, however, it is rapidly decomposed. Alkali car- 
ye no and bicarbonates produce this effect but very 
slowly. 

For this reason, chloralamide cannot be administered in 
alkaline solution. It is best given in powder, or in aque- 
ous or alcoholic solution, which may be slightly acidulated. 

Solution of nitrate of silver does not affect either the 
aqueous or the alcoholic solution of the substance. 

The dose is up to 60 grains for adults. It produces sleep 
within about half an hour, the latter lasting 7 to 9 hours. 
It has no material effect upon the circulation. 

This new remedy has been introduced by Prof. Mering, 
of Strassburg. According to experiments thus far made, 
it is indicated in cases of insomnia from simple nervous 
irritability, in neurasthenia, phthisis, cardiac defects, etc., 
and generally in insomnia unaccompanied by much pain. 
The ‘‘ Chemische Fabrik auf Aktien (vorm. EK. Schering) ” 
of Berlin are engaged in its manufacture. The price will 
be about treble that of chloral. 

Regarding the chemistry of the new remedy, we have 
to await further information. 








A SIMPLE UREAMETER.* 


BY PROF. L, E. SAYRE, 


T is, perhaps, conceded by the pharmacist generally 
that that part of chemical analysis involved in the 
examination of urine is a branch of chemistry which 
comes very properly within the lines of professional work 
of the pharmacist. It may be urged that the physician is 
quite competent to make all the examinations necessary 
of this kind; the majority of young men now graduating 
at our medical colleges being well equipped for accurate 
urinary analysis. While this is true, physicians in active 
practice who are convenient to a pharmacist will not 
always take the time nor give the patience to making re- 
peated, careful analyses such as are demanded in some 
classes of disease. I was impressed with this fact some 
time ago, while visiting in one of our large cities. A 
physician wanted a quantitative determination of samples 
of urine; he was able to do the work himself, but was one 
of theclass I have described. It fell to my lot to accommo- 
date him, as the pharmacist (my friend) to whom he 4 
lied did not feel himself competent to perform the work. 
This incident forcibly brought to my mind the importance 
of the pharmacist’s being fully equipped for chemical work 
of this sort. He has the time, and the busy practitioner 
has not, and such chemical service as this, rendered to 
the physician or the patient, is sometimes of pecuniary 
benefit to the pharmacist. 


























Sayre’s Ureameter. 


In the college laboratory the pharmaceutical student of 
to-day receives a more or less thorough course of instruc- 
tion in this branch of chemistry, which shows a recogni- 
tion of this matter on the part of the pharmaceutical 
institutions of instruction. 

In the instruction of the student in urinary analysis, it 
is especially desirable that he be educated to use the sim- 
plest forms of apparatus and to make these simple forms 
to have as wide a range of application as possible. It is 
the attempt to carry out this principle last winter in this 
class of work that suggests the present article. It became 
necessary to extemporize some home-made instrument for 
the use of each individual member of the class, to be used 
as aureameter. With but a few suggestions on my part, 
the students made the following: A oe of soft glass 
tubing 10 inches long, and 4 to § inch in diameter, was 
provided. Over the Bunsen burner one end was carefully 
rounded and closed, making a sort of long and narrow 
test tube. This was covered with a thin film of melted 
wax and graduated into cubic centimeters by pouring 
into the tube metallic mercury, 1 C.c. at a time, and mark- 
ing with a fine point each C.c. on the glass through the 
wax film. The tube thus graduated was etched in the 
fumes of hydrofluoric acid in the following manner: A 
piece of lead pipe was closed at one end; at the opposite, 
open end, a cork was provided, through which a hole was 
cut, just large enough to admit and suspend the glass 
tube. Fluorspar and sulphuric acid were introduced into 
the pipe, and the suspended glass tube was placed in posi- 
tion. After an exposure of a short time the etching was 








* Paper read at the meeting of the Am. Pharm, Assoc. at San Francisco. 
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complete, and a sort of Bunsen eudiometer was made, 
which served admirably as a ureameter.* 

In using the tube, itis first filled with a solution of hypo- 
chlorite of sodium and inverted into a beaker partly 
filled with the same liquid, held in position by a clamp as 
represented. One C.c. of the urine is introduced into the 
tube by means of a curved pipette, also shown in the 
figure. The pipette consists of a en tube 33, inch in 
diameter and 8 to 10 inches in length, drawn out to a fine 

oint and curved at the — end, at such an angle that 
it can readily be inserted up a little distance into the in- 
verted eudiometer. The straight arm of the pipette is 
graduated so that between two marks, made with a file, 
it measures 1 C.c. 

This simple instrument has so pleased me in the accu- 
rate results which it gave, and in the drill and indepen- 
dence it gave the students, that I have made it the basis of 
a paper to be read a our San Francisco friends. The 
students realized that they could be independent of the 
more elaborate instruments which are being figured from 
time to time in the journals, and the results obtained were 
always more satisfactory than those obtained from the use 
of the Prof. Doremus ureameter, which appears to be 
the more commonly employed. The objection to the lat- 
ter I have found tc be that in the hands of the students it 
does not furnish accurate results, because so much of the 
gas is allowed to escape at the open end. I have had the 
students compare their own with the Doremus instru- 
ment, using a solution of urea of known strength for the 
purpose. Asa result they report that the eudiometer al- 
ways shows more exactly the quantity of urea, gives 
more nearly the theoretical quantity of gas, than the urea- 
meter of Dr. Doremus. I may add that this has been my 
own experience as well. 

I have no doubt that this simple and inexpensive piece 
of apparatus has suggested itself to others, but there may 
be some of the craft who may not have had occasion to 
think of it, and may appreciate this reference to it. 


Antipyrine Incompatibles. 


A sHoRT time since, M. Carles drew attention to a preci- 
pitate which is formed by mixing solutions of antipyrine 
and extract of cinchona. M. Ollivier, who has been mak- 
ing further experiments, says (Bull. Comm., June, p. 278) 
that all the active principles are oo together, and 
that there remain in the liquid hardly perceptible traces 
of alkaloids or antipyrine. According to M. Carles, how- 
ever, the precipitate is readily soluble in weak acids, so 
that it might dissolve in the gastric juice, and the mix- 
ture, though unsightly, might not be inert. Another ap- 
parent incompatibility has been recorded by M. Blainville 
(l. c.), who, having occasion to mix 4 Gm. of antipyrine 
and 5 Gm. of chloral hydrate in 15 Gm. of water, ob- 
served that the mixture assumed a milky appearance, 
and upon clearing deposited an oleaginous liquid. After 
decantation, this liquid soon crystallized, and then no 
longer possessed the taste of antipyrine or chloral, but a 
flavor rather resembling that of coriander seeds. Atten- 
tion is called to the inconvenience that may result from 
the prescribing of complex substances that may change 
their physiological action altogether, and it is recom- 
mended that as far as possible, when ordering them, 
simple formule in which only distilled water and a simple 
flavoring agent enter should be adopted.—Pharm. Journ. 


Castor Oil Chocolate. 


GIRAUD proposes to facilitate the administration of cas- 
tor oil by incorporating it with cacao. For this purpose 
he takes finely-powdered cacao, deprived of oil, such as it 
is found incommerce. With this he incorporates the cas- 
tor oil, and adds a sufficient quantity of vanilla to flavor 
it. Next he adds sugar, and grinds the whole upon a 
heated slab. Finally he transfers the mass into moulds, 
and allows it to become cold. 

He recommends the following proportions: 


Cacao, freed from oil and powdered........... 50 parts 
NR, OWN Ol aad so ose spe ecwenees dicusnae 100 * 
SIR ESE ab seks sine Su4S0eNeRhiedaew sabe aa 
WAG, BIRO WOE so 5 0: 45 :<;:0:0 0: 1060 sin'o'e o's bie we q. 8. 


[The size of the moulds may be chosen so that it will 
require from three to six of these ‘‘chocolate drops” to 
form a dose for an infant. ]—After Rép. d. Pharm. 


Dentifrice. 


A. GAWALOWSKI recommends as a very efficient denti- 
frice, which is at the same time innocuous to the enamel 
of the teeth, the following: 

Cuttle-fish Bone, powd., 
Peroxide of Hy@rogen, 4% .........cccccccccees aa q. 8. 


Mix the cuttle-fish bone with the peroxide to a stiff 
paste, and use this for brushing and rubbing the teeth. 
ae ot will gradually become bleached.—Zeitt. Oest. 

p. Ver. 





*It will suggest itself to any one, perhaps, that a long, narrow test tube, 
graduated on paper, will answer for extemporaneous ureameter, L. E. 8. 
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APPARATUS FOR BOILING WITH REFLUX CON- 
DENSER, AND DISTILLING WITHOUT ALTER- 
ING THE POSITION OF THE CONDENSER. 


T is ore, youre required to first boil a liquid with an in- 

verted condenser, and then to distil off some portion 

Or the whole of the contents of the flask. The moving of 

the condenser to perform the second operation after the 

first has been completed is always somewhat inconve- 

nient, and in order to avoid this I have devised the follow- 
ing arrangement: 

The condenser is fixed perpendicularly, as in the accom- 
panying drawing. The lower end of the inner tube has a 
wide mouth, into which is inserted anindia-rubber stopper. 
The distilling flask is placed at the side (on the water- 
bath or tripod stand). Into the stopper of the latter pass 
two glass tubes. One of these, C, is bent obliquely to- 
wards the condenser, and passes through the centre of 
the india-rubber stopper of the condenser tube, and as far 
as the centre of the same. ‘The other tube, A, which is 
bent parallel to C, is divided at the point D. It reaches 
only just to the upper surface of the condenser stopper. 
The junction at the point D is (in the case of boiling with 
reflux condenser) made by means of a piece of thick- 
walled india-rubber tube. If now the liquid in the 
flask be made to boil, the vapor passes away up both the 
glass tubes into the condenser. By the one, C, it passes 
direct to the centre of the condenser, and the condensed 
liquid runs duwntowards the other tube. Vapor from the 
boiling liquid comes also into the condenser by means of 
the other tube, A, but this tube acts in addition as a car- 
rier of the condensed liquid back into the flask again. 

When it is required to distil off any portion of the 
liquid in the fisek, it is merely necessary to disconnect 
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is opened, whereupon the liquid in the pipette and lateral 
branch will flow off, while the column in the stem just 
above 7 will always remain uniformly behind. It is only 
necessary to select such pipettes, or to construct them on 
purpose, as will deliver each time exactly the required 
volume.— Chem. Zeit. 


A NEW BALANCE OF PRECISION. 


the balance here illustrated, which has been patented 

by A. Rueprecht, of Vienna (25 Favoritenstrasse), it is 
intended that the coarser weighing, down to 1 Gm., be 
done while the case is open, but that all the finer weigh- 
ing be performed with closed case, and in such a manner 
that all handling of the small weights is rendered un- 
necessary. We shall not give a detailed technical descrip- 
tion of every part of the mechanism, but merely explain 
the general construction, which is sufficiently intelligible 
from the illustration. 

Supposing the substance to be weighed had been put on 
the scale-pan to the left, and enough weights to come 
within 1 Gm. had been put on the right-hand scale-pan, the 
next thing is to close the case. Now, there is a second fixed 
scale-pan, attached to the right-hand arm at e, which 
is perforated by eight round holes. Through each of 
these holes passes a wire with long, conical point, and 
each of these wires passes, a little below the scale-pan, 
through a guide which causes the’wire to be always cen- 
tred. Each of these wires may be made to rise or fall by 
pushing the several keys at the bottom of the scale-case. 
These keys bear upon their face the decimal figure cor- 
responding to the weight which they control. On 
pressing against any of the keys, the corresponding wire 
is caused to descend, and the weight which rests upon a 





Leather’s Still. 


Automatic Pipette. 


the tube A at D by sliding back the india-rubber joint, 
and to turn tube A round to any position, e. g., A’, which 
may be convenient for connecting with the receiver. At 
the same time a small cap of india-rubber is fixed over 
the open end of the short tube at D. The boiling being re- 
commenced, the vapor passes only through C into the 
condenser, and the condensed liquid passes out through 
tube A.—J. WALTER LEATHER in a. Soc. Chem. Ind. 


PIPETTE FOR RAPID AND AUTOMATIC 
MEASURING. 


W HEN the same quantities of a reagent or other liquid 

are to be frequently measured off, it is of advantage 
to employ some automatic measuring apparatus. One of 
the latest of these is the automatic pipette here illus- 
trated. 

The pipette p is expanded below, but ends in a capillary 
orifice, and has a capillary stem, as well as small lateral 
branch 7. The branch is connected with the open tube h 
(which may, if desired, be connected with a reservoir of 
compressed air), and the stem of the pipette with a tube 
leading through a cork into the vessel r. At aand b, stop- 
cocks are placed. The vessel 7 is connected with the air- 
pump. 

a using the apparatus, a capsule containing the 
test liquid is placed below the pipette, the point of the 
latter dipping into the liquid; next the stop-cock a is care- 
fully opened. The action of the vacuum pump will now 
cause the test liquid to fill the pipette. hen the liquid 
stands above the stop-cock a, this is turned off. Should 
any of it have been carried over, the excess will accumu- 
late in r, and may occasionally be drawn off. The pipette 
is now charged. When itis to be emptied, the stop-cock b 


Rueprecht’s Balance, 


small shoulder below their conical point is deposited upon 
the scale-pan. All the weights are made of wire, and of 
such a shape that the conical points of the wire will raise 
them squarely when the keys are released again. It is, 
however, possible, by a gentle extra pressure, to set the 
keys so that the weights will remain lying upon the scale- 
pan until they are purposely released. 

A special arrangement is provided for at a by means of 
which the centre of gravity may be depressed or raised at 
short notice. 

As usual, provision is made for a milligramme rider, 
and the beam is constructed on the short-arm principle. 

Since no currents of air can have access to the scale 
when the case is shut, and there would be no way of dis- 
turbing the equilibrium, when it is once firmly established, 
except by opening the case again, a little rubber bulb is 
attached to the bottom at one side, which ends in a fine 
orifice underneath one of the scale-pans. By gentle 
pressure a small jet of air is forced against the scale-pan, 
and the balance thereby set in motion, from which it 
gradually returns to rest again.—After Dingler’s Pol. 
Journ., 271, 387. 


ete 


The Tragacanth Market. —Constantinople was formerly 
the great market for gum tragacanth, but it is now ship- 
ped extensively from Bagdad, Beyrout, and Mersine, to 
which ports the entire produce of Syria and Arabia is at 
present despatched. In 1887, the business done in this 
gum presented no noticeable feature, but in 1888 there 
was a brisk demand for the best qualities from London, 
and a consequent increase in the supplies, though not in 
prices. The exports were in 1887-8 1,200 cases, and in 
1888-9 2,000 cases. 
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Methacetin. 


A FEW months since, reference was made to a compound 
that had been reported upon favorably as an antipyretic 
and antineuralgic, and which, from its analogy to phena- 
cetin, had been named ‘“ methacetin.” The relation of 
these compounds to each other is easily apparent on com- 

arison of the formula by which they are represented, 

rom which it appears that methacetin differs from phena- 
cetin in containinga methyl group in the place of an ethyl 
group: 


ile wie, 


O.C,Hs (1) 
CoH. } Nit’, HO (4) 
phenacetin. 


O.CH; (1) 
CoH. | NH.C.H.O (4) 
methacetin. 

If the comparison be extended to antifebrin, it may be 
stated that antifebrin is acetanilide, phenacetin is oxy- 
ethylacetanilide, and methacetin is oxymethylacetanilide. 
Methacetin is now stated (Pharm. Zeit., July 10th, page 
419) to crystallize in shining, white, odorless, and almost 
tasteless scales, melting at 127° C., and boiling undecom- 
posed above that temperature. It is soluble in 526 parts 
of water at 15° and 12 parts at 100°, whilst phenacetin re- 
quires 2,500 parts of water at 15° and 86 parts at 100°; it 
follows, therefore, that the solubility of methacetin in 
water is five times as great as that of phenacetin. In al- 
cohol and acetone methacetin dissolves very freely, and 
also in chloroform, especially when warmed. It is less 
soluble in benzol, and: only difficultly soluble in carbon 
bisulphide, petroleum, benzin, and ether. Upon cooling 
or evaporation of a solution, the methacetin separates un- 
altered in handsome crystals. It is also freely soluble in 
glycerin and fixed oils, especially when heated, and with 
more difficulty in turpentine and other essential oils. An 
aqueous solution is neutral in reaction, and should not be 
affected by barium chloride, silver nitrate, or ammonium 
sulphide. Heated on platinum foil, it should burn with- 
out leaving any residue. In most of its known chemical 
reactions it resembles phenacetin, from which it is best 
distinguished by its physical properties. For instance, if 
methacetin be Seatok with insufficient water for its solu- 
tior, it melts and solidifies again upon cooling, but phena- 
cetin heated with the same quantity of water does not 
melt. In respect to the therapeutic value of methacetin, 
Dr. Weller corroborates what has been previously stated, 
and says that in its action it corresponds in every respect 
with phenacetin.—Pharm. Journ., July 27th. 


The Opium Crop of 1889. 


From an editorial in the Chem. and Drugg. (July 27th), 
containing information, received from Smyrna, on this 
year’s opium crop, we take the following: ; 

The collection of opium in the principal districts of Asia 
Minor which produce that important drug is now ap- 
proaching its end, and although no definite reports are yet 
to hand from Smyrna and Constantinople regarding the 
outturn of the harvest, it may be taken as probable that 
the crop will be about a fair average one, few operators 
estimating it at less than 6,000 cases, while several gener- 
ally well-informed firms place it at a not inconsiderable 
percentage in excess of that figure. At the same time, it 
should be added that telegrams have been received here 
this week from Smyrna, the tenor of which is rather in 
contradiction to the mail news from that place, and indi- 
cate that during the last two or three days the Smyrna 
market has become excited, and that a pretty considerable 
amount of business has been done at a general advance in 
quotations. But, in the absence of any definite and reliable 
details of this improved condition, we see no reason to mis- 
trust the general character of the news from Smyrna, and 
that does not appear to be of a really alarming character. 
A crop of 6,000 cases would be scarcely sufficient to cover 
the normal consumption for a year; but it should not be 
forgotten that there must be a fairly heavy stock left over 
from last season, when the opium crop was, it is on all 
hands acknowledged, an exceptionally good one. This 
heavy stock, though much of it may be in the hands of 
very firm holders, will have to be reckoned with as a kind 
of dead weight in the way of any sustained and consider- 
able upward movement. It is thought that there were 
about 1,350 cases in stock here at the beginning of this 
month, and about an equal number in the various Turkish 
centres, while America might add another 1,000 cases to 
the aggregate of the other markets. This stock is cer- 
tainly from 10 to 15 per cent larger than that which was 
believed to exist at the commencement of last season’s 
campaign; but, on the other hand, the yom crop is 
pretty certain, satisfactory as it is, to fall short of last 
year’s abundant harvest by at least five or six times the 
amount of the excess in the stock. ' 

Presuming, therefore, our information from Smyrna 
with regard to the harvest prospects to be correct, a mod- 
erate a seems not at all an unlikely event, though 
to some extent that advance has already been discounted, 
the average opium price in Smyrna, at the beginning of 
the present campaign, being about 20 per cent in excess of 
that of the 1888 season. Another circumstance which is 
mentioned as likely to be of some account in keeping the 
opium prices up is that since the recent establishment in 
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Smyrna of a branch of the Crédit Lyonnais Bank, it has 
become easier for weak holders to raise money than was 
formerly the case. Whether this will really have any ap- 
preciable influence on the market we cannot judge, but at 
any'rate it is a factor which deserves to be mentioned 
when passing in review the chances for and against a rise 
in the value of the drug. 


Increase in Opium Culture in China. 


THE British consul at New Chang, in Northern China, 
reports that the importation of Indian opium into his dis- 
trict is falling off to such an extent that another year or 
two might see it out of the market altogether, were it not 
that a few well-to-do natives, mostly southerners, will 
always be found who prefer to give a higher price for 
their old favorite. The cultivation of the native poppy is 
making enormous strides, and the great danger of famine 
which the authorities have to face in any exceptional year 
will be largely increased, owing to so much of the land 
being devoted to the poppy instead of to food staples. 
Some idea of the local consumption of opium may be 
arrived at from the following figures, which are obtained 
from reliable Chinese sources. There are in the port of 
Yingtzu some 2,000 opium shops. An average sale of 
opium in adayis5oz. This gives 2,244 piculs a year for 
the public opium shops alone. To this must be added 
what is smoked in private houses, which is estimated at 
about 1,500 piculs, and this, it must be remembered, is for 
Yingtzu only, and those few villages round about which 
are most easily supplied from here. Twenty years ago 
2,685 piculs of Indian drug were imported to supply, not 
Yingtzu, but almost the whole of Mantchuria, east of the 
district supplied through Tientsin; for, though it is true 
that the native opium was started as long as twenty-four 
years ago, it was only on a very small scale, and it found 
very little favor until quite of late years. The population 
has increased very rapidly, but not in the same proportion 
as the native opium, and the conclusion is inevitable that 
opium smoking has increased enormously. 


Civet. 


CiveT is mainly obtained from the Gallas country, a 
large tract of land in that part of tropical East Africa 
culminating in the triangle southeast of Abyssinia. The 
Gallas have for many years kept civet cats as domestic 
animals for the sake of the odorous substance yielded by 
these creatures. There was at one time a regular trade 
in civet from the Gallas country through the Soudan to 
Egypt, by the Nile route, and until about ten years ago 
Cairo was, in fact, the principal distributing centre of this 
article. A certain quantity of civet, it is true, was also 
brought from Gallas down to the Red Sea littoral, but this 
was immediately bought up by Mussulman buyers, 
who not only use civet very liberally as a perfume—in 
which shape they call it Mousco—but also use it as a med- 
icine. These buyers sell large quantities to the Mecca 
pilgrims, who, in their turn, carry it throughout the 
Mohammedan world, and in fact the importance of their 
purchases often influences the civet market to a consid- 
erable extent. The Soudan war, which is responsible for 
so many commercial upsets, has also abolished the Cairo 
civet market, and the principal buyers who formerly fre- 

uented it had to look for more direct means of obtaining 
the perfume. A number of consignments were sent last 
year via Massouah,, and some shipments have also reached 
Europe by a more direct route through travellersto whom 
King Menelek of Shoa had given civet in return for certain 

resents made to him; but no regular supplies can be 
ooked for through the latter medium, travelling in East- 
ern Abyssinia being interrupted several months each year 
owing to the heavy rains, while even under favorabie cir- 
cumstances the voyage from the coast to the heart of the 
Shoa country and back takes nearly six months to accom- 
plish. But, at — Arab traders are commencing to 
establish a regular trade route between the port of Zeyla, 
— Aden, and the Gallas region, and in future we 
shall have to look to that route for our principal supplies 
of civet. The civet aa by the wild cats is finer in 
perfume than that of the domesticated animal, but the 
two varieties are nearly always mixed together by the 
Gallas. The Gallas and the Abyssinians very seldom 
adulterate the civet, but sophistication is extensively 
practised at the Red Sea ports, as it formerly was in 
Cairo.—Chem. and Drugg. Guly 27th, page 145). 


Restoring Patients under Chloroform. 


In France, when a patient is under chloroform, on the 
slightest symptom appearing of failure of the heart they 
turn him nearly upside down, that is, with his head down- 
ward and his heels in the air. This, they say, always re- 
stores him; and such is their faith in the efficacy of this 
method that the operating tables in the Paris hospitals are 
made so that in an instant they can be elevated with one 
end in the air, so as to bring the — into a position 
resembling that of standing on his head. 
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Restoring Old Essential Oils. 


ACCORDING to the Pharmaceutische Post (June 16th, p. 
407) an old resinified and malodorous essential oil is best 
freed from impurities by shaking it for a quarter of an 
hour with a thin paste made of powdered borax, bone- 
black, and water, and then filtering, when the oil passes 
through yreed and bright. To decolorize an oil, it 
should be distilled with an equal weight of poppy oil and 
saturated solution of common salt, when it is said the oil 
passes over colorless to the last drop, whilst aJl the color- 
7 matter remains combined with the fixed oil.— Pharm. 

ourn. . 


Iodide of Starch. 


PFEIFFER and TOLLENs have decided that the formula of 
starch is Cy,Hi0O., and that of the iodide (C.,Hs0O.0)61:, 
(CosHs0O20)e17 containing 22.865 per cent I. On this basis, 
Seyfert proposes to determine starch by dissolving 1 Gm. 
in water, cooling, adding 50 C.c. of iodine solution, 20 C.c. 
concentrated HCl, and diluting to 500C.c. After vigorous 
shaking, the starch iodide is allowed to settle, and in an 
aliquot portion of the clear liquid the excess of iodine 
present is determined by hyposulphite. The iodine solu- 
tion contains 12 or 13 Gm. I per liter, with sufficient KI 
to effect solution. The amount of iodine absorbed by the 
starch, multiplied by 4.37, gives the amount of starch 
present.—Dingl. Jour., 271, 189; J. Am. Chem. Soc. 


The Relation of the Caustic Action of Carbolic Acid 
to the Solvent. 


A MIXTURE of 30 Gm. of pure neutral glycerin with 5, 
10, 20, and even 30 Gm. of chemically pure carbolic acid 
may be placed on the skin without causing irritation. 
But if the glycerin contain water, the mixture is unbear- 
able on the skin. Further examination of this phenome- 
non showed that the caustic action of pure carbolic acid is 
greatly reduced by solution in pure ar or strong al- 
cohol so long as no water is added. In cases of burns 
caused by strong carbolic acid, it would therefore be bet- 
ter if strong alcohol were used instead of water to remove 
the acid from the skin.—P. CARLES in Journ. Pharm.., 
19, 425; Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind. 


Thymol Tooth-powder. 


THE Chem. and Drugg. gives the following as a “ good *’ 
formula: 


PRUNE MOMMIES 5:5 is winds sic! asiciee eee sied's 15 oz. 
RUIN MUNPIMERE 5.2555). 5 aids nssewie'e Ageia Sa S535 6 bare dese 
PRASEMENEILS: ree (331035 5.0v'0. 09 4.650 Fines se ioe a cae 10 grains. 
WIIG ois n.b. 06:0: 062 08106100 bibs Le as sae sieges aes il a 
CamMpnor.....<..00% E Nehip foe ga inies cicists aearenrate 30.“ 

DA MMIEEEIID 2c dcislo\wieiscssioecs.sis 10:9). W/aiele\a oia/s\sis16)4 9310. \ 
MOLINE 5555s <o.a5 Sao p A010 9) injs swe esos 4.9 4 6 drops. 


Rub the camphor and thymol together in a mortar [and 
warm gently so as to render the mixture liquid]; then add 
the chalk in small portions at a time, reserving about 1 
oz.; next add the other ingredients, the perfumes being 
first separately rubbed with the remainder of the chalk. 


A Syrup for Consumptives. 


ScHoEpPP proposes the following formula for a combina- 
tion of calcium superphosphate with balsam of Peru and 
creosote, which has been found very useful for the treat- 
ment of consumptives: 


Calcium Phosphate. ..... 0. csccccscercscees 60 grains. 
BRUNO NVENUOE  oi0id'a.iain6.05'60600%2:0000% aimee 2 drachms. 
PAVGVOCIIGNCG “AGIOS éi6. cite 6 003.0: 00e0% 75 to 95 minims. 


Mix the phosphate with the water and add sufficient 
acid to dissolve it. Then in the proper manner— 





NN eS 30 minims. 
Gum Arabic a 1600000600 QLRiDS. 
NINES 5 io15.b 8 i 3'sbis Gis 01416 Sate s90,5 bee 95616-51058 0% 15 minims. 
ROPE IU lama lstsinsinieantia ss chon aeG sens ois 6 8 oz. 


The maximum dose of this syrup is a tablespoonful three 
times a day, but it is advisable to begin on less, say a tea- 
spoonful.—Chemist and Druggist. 


Success of Pasteur’s Treatment for Hydrophobia. 


At the Academy of Sciences, M. Pasteur recently pre- 
sented a note of the results observed in the Pasteur Insti- 
tute from May 1st, 1888, to May ist, 1889 (La France 
Médicale, No. 73). winate this period, 1,673 persons bit- 
ten by rabid or presumably (trés suspects de rage) rabid 
dogs had been treated—1,487 French and 186 foreigners. 
Of this number—viz., 1,6783—118 had been bitten in the 
head or face. Six persons (4 bitten on the head and 2 on 
the limbs) had been attacked with rabies during treat- 
ment; 4 others were attacked within a fortnight after the 
close of the treatment; 3 persons bitten on the head died 
after the treatment had been completely finished, and 
these, therefore, represent the total cases of failure, viz., 
in theratio of 1in 557. Orif—‘t which would be illogical,” 
adds M. Pasteur—to these 3 cases were to be added the 10 
above mentioned, there would still be a mortality of only 
1 in 128,—Scient. Amer. 
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Manufacture of Iodoform. 


H. Svurmttots and H. Raynavp' have invented a process 
for manufacturing iodoform from acetone, and transform- 
ing all the iodine into iodoform. Basing themselves on 
the theory that the sodium hydrate transforms the iodine 
into hypoiodite, which subsequently acts on the acetone, 
the authors have thought of employing a hypochlorite 
added to an iodide. If, as they say, they take 1 mol. 
acetone = 58, and 3 potass iodide = 498, after action of 
sodium hypochlorate in slight excess, 1 mol. of iodoform 
will be formed = 394. The reaction is represented by: 


KI+KClO.=KCI+KIO:; 
C.H.02.+3(K102)=C2HI; + KC.H30. + 2(KHO2)* 


The authors have by this process manufactured iodoform 
on a large scale from the ashes of seaweed.—Bul. Soc. 
Chim., 51, 1, 4. 


On Oil of Wintergreen. 


Pror. HENRy TRIMBLE and Mr. H. J. ScHROETOR, of 
Philadelphia, have studied the chemical and other pro- 
perties of natural oil of wintergreen, oil of birch, and also 
the artificial oil of wintergreen or methyl! salicylate of the 
market. Their results are thus summarized : 

I. Previous investigators have found oil of wintergreen 
to consist of methyl] salicylate and a hydrocarbon called 
gaultherilene; and oil of birch to be composed of methyl 
salicylate alone. 

II. We find, in addition to methyl salicylate, in both a 
———- of the formula CisH., and small quantities 
of benzoic acid and ethyl alcohol. The amount of the 
hydrocarbon is from 0.3 to 0.447 per cent, and it becomes 
solid on standing a short time or on cooling. It is prob- 
ably made up of a solid and a liquid portion. 

IIT. The oils are physically and chemically identical, 
the only difference detected being in the melting point of 
the hydrocarbons. That from wintergreen melted at from 
10° to 15° C., and that from birch at 18° C. This may de- 
pend on the time of collecting the plants or on the age of 
the oils. 

IV. A representative sample of artificial oil of winter- 
green possessed the physical properties but not the chemi- 
cal composition of the natural oils. 

V. The artificial product, when unmixed with the na- 
tural oils, may be identified by the addition of excess of 
potassium hydrate, when all odor of wintergreen will dis- 
7“. 

/I. 1t would be undesirable in the next Pharmacopoeia 
to replace the almost pure natural oils by an impure 
methyl salicylate of variable and uncertain composition. 
No reasonable objection can be offered to the designation 
by the Pharmacopoeia, as oil of wintergreen, of the pro- 
duct from either of the natural sources.—After Am. 
Journ. Pharm. 


Cognac. 


THE brandy trade is the principal if not the sole indus- 
try of Cognac, one of the most ancient towns of France. 
This trade includes the distillation of the celebrated bran- 
dies, the blending of them, and their preparation for mar- 
ket or export. Around these industries, of course, are 
clustered others, as hoop and stave making, cooper shops, 
case making, glass blowing, lithographing of labels, etc., 
not to speak of others directly concerned in the produc- 
tion and manipulation of the brandy. In former years, 
before the ravages of the phylloxera on the vines of La 
Charente began to be so severely felt, the great plain ly- 
ing southeast of Cognac, an ellipse of about 15 by 25 kilo- 
meters. was one vast vineyard. Here was produced the 
grand fine champagne which gave to the brandies of this 
part of France the pre-eminent name of cognac. These 
vines have disappeared, however, almost to a root, and 
all those who formerly made good livings by tilling and 
pruning the vine and gathering the rich harvest find 
their vocation gone. It was formerly the custom—and 
still is when any one is lucky enough to have a vineyard 
which the phylloxera has spared—for each small propri- 
etor to make his own wine and to distil from it his own 
brandy. These brandies—new or old, according to the 
ability of the producer to hold them to age—are sold to 
the great export houses whose names we see on the labels 
of bottles of cognac in American restaurants. By these 
latter the brandies aresimply blended. As a matter of fact, 
I believe but little brandy is distilled by the houses best 
known in America in connection with cognacs. Of its 
adulteration, and whence are derived the materials for its 
legitimate production, I have nothing to say in this place. 
My predecessor, Mr. Malmros, has already treated ably 
of that subject in his report on cognac brandy to the De- 
partment, December 16th, 1888. It is enough for my pur- 
pose to say here that the vines of the Grand Champagne, 
or, in other words, the environs of Cognac, are dead, and 
those who were formerly profitably employed in the cul- 
ture of the vine and the manipulation of its products are 
either not employed or are inadequately so.—From Report 
of U. S. Consul EARLE. 
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Note on the Dilution of Cow’s Milk in Infant Feeding. 


THE writer, in September, 1886, had occasion to consider 


this question in his daughter’s case, owing to the mother's 
deficiency in milk. The food used as a substitute on that 
occasion proved so successful in more than one case that 
it merits recording. 

The formula is mainly based ona _ process devised by 
Professor Frankland in rearing one of his own children. 

In his paper (published December, 1854), Prof. Frank- 
land gives the percentage amounts of the different con- 
stituents of human, ass’, and cow's milk as follows: 


7 


Human. Ass. Cow. 
SS 5a ba web ncesseees seers 2.7 A 4.2 
OS ee rrr re 3.5 1.3 3.8 
ee er 4.5 3.8 
Esch seb ccsh ockeesebae xyes 2 5 | 


These figures for human and cow’s milk differ in several 
respects from the averages, deduced from a wider range of 
analyses, which are quoted by Mr. Thos. Maben in a paper 
published in the Pharm. Journ. for March 23d (pp. 768 
and 769), the most notable differences being those of sugar 
and fat; but on referring to the minimum and maximum 
figures found by Prof. Leeds from analyses of 80 samples 
of human milk from different sources, it will be seen that 
those given by Prof. Frankland provide him with a basis 
for a formula which produces a fair imitation of human 
milk from that of fhe cow. 

In this formula Prof. Frankiand takes no account of 
the differences in coagulable and non-coagulable albumi- 
noids existing in each of the respective milks. His pro- 
cess practically consists ina precipitation (by means of 
rennet) of one-third of the casein from fresh cow’s milk, 
and the addition of one-third more milk-sugar; but this 
was found by the writer somewhat tedious except to a 
specially trained person. The process of dilution with 
water was adopted because it was simpler and would en- 
able the food to be prepared in a few minutes whenever it 
was required. 

Taking Prof. Frankland’s figures for theaverage of fresh 
cow’s milk, as quoted, it will be seen that when it is diluted 
with water in the proportion of 3 parts of the former to 2 
parts of the latter, the average amount of constituents is 
modified as follows: 


i Oe gy | aaa poe eer 3 parts, water 2 parts 
[MUN Soyiser sa. cécus Ss esysenenehe seas 2.52 per cent. 
PEGs chsh web eth se eo bb boone ss ed neanes oss 2.28 “3 
DE oh esabsschas sed kadeGS a0« Be 
RE yy rite ee eee .42 re 


From these figures the writer compiled the following 
formula. 

The albuminoids, fat, and milk-sugar are by calculation 
made to approximate as nearly as possible to the average 
of these constituents in human milk. 


Finely ground oatmeal }, gradually increas- 
ing to 4 oz. 


ey er eee. eee ee 1 drach 
TN ee ey eee 2 sj 
Ps Pie 6 ckwne heh eabs Saaw de eda 6 fluid oz. 
i MC cclsc cass cb hheao- oiockse econ a. . 
| er oeees seed BY. Or a sufficiency. 


Mix gradually the water with the oatmeal, milk-sugar, 
and salt, so that no lumps are formed in the mixture, then 
add the milk and butter, and heat to the boiling point in 
a clean enamelled saucepan. The product should be 
made up to the measure of half a pint, if necessary, and 
given lukewarm with a spoon when required. 

The oatmeal was introduced as a useful attenuant, and 
it has been found to act as a laxative, and also as a direct 
fat and heat-producer in the process of digestion. The 
process of feeding with a spoon is at first troublesome, but 
it is to be preferred to the use of a feeding bottle, as, if 
care be taken to have all the vessels employed scrupu- 
lously clean, the infant will enjoy an immunity from 
thrush (Oidium albicans), diarrhoea, and other diseases 
that follow in their train.—Gkro. SmitH, F.C.S., in Pharm. 
Journ., July 6th. 


The Marseilles Oil Trade. 


THE total imports of seed oils into Marseilles in 1888 at- 
tained 278,527 tons, against 286,770 in the previous twelve 
months; the falling off has been chiefly in gingelly seed 
from Bombay, owing to the small crops there. The gen- 
eral state of trade improved considerably during the year, 
as, by reason of the shorter supplies and substantial 
rise in tallow and all greases, prices of seed oil rose con- 
siderably, and there was a steady sale during the last six 
months. For 1889 the general opinion inclines to lower 
values, as the crops of ground-nuts on the Madras and 
Coromandel coast promise large yields, and the Bombay 
crops are also full average ones. Under oleaginous seeds 


are also comprised palm kernels and coprah, which pro- 
duce concrete oils, and form one of the principal ingredi- 
ents in the manufacture of soap, which is made of about 
30 per cent concrete oil and 60 per cent to 70 per cent seed 
oils. 
about 44 per cent. 


Coprah gives about 65 = cent oil, and palm kernels 
Nearly the whole of the said imports 
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of oil seeds, viz., 278,527 tons, have been crushed by Mar- 
seilles crushers, giving a production of 100,000 to 110,000 
tons of oil. These products are connected with one of the 
largest and most prosperous industries in Marseilles, viz., 
the candle and stearin factories of Messrs. Les Fils de 
Fredéric Fournier, who are among the very largest manu- 
facturers of Europe, their production of stearin amount- 
ing to nearly 1,200 tons yearly, and about 16,000 tons of 
candles, stearin, and tallow. The chief articles used for this 
production are palm oil and tallow, and their imports of 
these for 1888 have amounted to 11,551 tons palm oil and 
4.195 tons tallow, in addition to common greases and 
French home-melted stuffs.—Jour. Soc. Chem. /nd. 


Aluminium.* 


(Continued from page 157.) 
Properties of Aluminium. 


In its physical properties, aluminium (or aluminum) 
widely differs from all the other metals. Its color is a 
beautiful white, with a slight blue tint. The intensity of 
this color becomes more apparent when the metal has 
been worked, or when it contains silicon or iron. The 
surface may be made to take a very high polish, when the 
blue tint of the metal becomes manifest, or it may be 
treated with caustic soda and then nitric acid, which 
will leave the metal quite white. The extensibility or 
malleability of aluminium is very high, ranking with gold 
and silver if the metal be of good quality. It may be 
beaten out into thin leaf quite as easily as either gold or 
silver, although it requires more careful annealing. 

It is extremely ductile and may be easily drawn, espe- 
cial care only being required in the annealing. 

The excessive sonorousness of aluminium is best shown 
by example (large suspended bar being struck). Faraday 
has remarked, after experiments conducted in his labora- 
tory, that the sound produced by an ingot of aluminium is 
not simple, and one may distinguish the two sounds by 
turning the vibrating ingot. 

After being cast, it has about the hardness of pure sil- 
ver, but may be sensibly hardened by hammering. 

Its tensile strength varies between 12 and 14 tons to the 
inch (test sample which was shown having been broken at 
13 tons or 27,000 lbs.), ordinary cast iron being about 8 
tons. Comparing the strength of aluminium in relation to 
its weight, it is equal to steel of 38 tons tensile strength. 
The specific gravity of cast aluminium is 2.58, but after 
rolling or hammering this figure is increased to about 
2.68. 

The specific gravity of aluminium being 1, copper is 3.6, 
nickel 3.5, silver 4, lead 4.8, gold 7.7. 

The fusibility of aluminium has been variously stated as 
being between that of zinc and silver, or between 600° and 
1,000° C. 

As no reliable information has ever been made public on 
this subject, my friend, Professor Carnelley, undertook to 
determine it. I was aware, from information gained at 
the works at Oldbury, that a small increase in the per- 
centage of contained iron materially raised its point of 
fusion, and it has been undoubtedly due to this cause that 
such wide limits are given for the melting point. Under 
these circumstances, two samples were torwarded for 
testing, of which No. 1, containing 4 per cent of iron, had 
a melting point of 700° C.; whereas No. 2, containing 5 
per cent of iron, does not melt at 700°, and only softens 
somewhat above that temperature, but undergoes incipi- 
ent fusion at 730°. 

According to Faraday, aluminium ranks very high 
among metallic conductors of heat and electricity, and he 
found that it conducted heat better than either silver or 
copper. The specific heat is also very high, which ac- 
counts for the length of time required for an ingot of the 
metal to either melt or get cold after being cast. 

Chemically, its properties are well worthy of study. 

Air, either wet or dry, has absolutely no effect on alu- 
minium at the ordinary temperature, but this property is 
only possessed by a very pure quality of metal, and the 
pure metal in mass undergoes only slight oxidation even 
at the melting power of platinum. 

Thin leaf, however, when heated in a current of oxy- 
gen, burns with a brilliant, bluish-white light. (Experi- 
ment shown.) If the metal be pure, water has no effect 
on it whatever, even at a red heat. Sulphur and its com- 
pounds also are without action on it, while under the 
same circumstances nearly all metals would be discolored 
with great rapidity. (Experiment shown using silver and 
aluminium under the same conditions.) 

Dilute sulphuric acid and nitric acid, both diluted and 
concentrated, have no effect on it, although it may be 
dissolved in either hydrochloric acid or caustic alkali. 
Heated in an atmosphere of chlorine, it burns with a 
vivid light, producing aluminium chloride. (Experiment 
shown.) In connection with the subject, it may be of in- 
terest to state the true melting point of the double chlo- 
ride of aluminium and sodium, which has always been 





* From a paper by Sir H. E. Roscoe (Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1889, 463). We 
have omitted a few portions which are not of special interest to our readers, 
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given at 170° to 180° C., but which Mr. Baker, the chemist 
of the works, finds lies between 125° and 130° C. 


Uses of Aluminium. 


Its uses, unalloyed, have heretofore been greatly re- 
stricted. This is, 1 believe, alone owing to its former high 
price, for no metal possessing the properties of aluminium 
could help coming into larger use if its cost were mode- 
rate. Much has been said as to the impossibility of sol- 
dering it being against its popular use, but I believe that 
this difficulty will now soon be overcome. The following 
are a few of the purposes to which it is at present put: 
Telescope tubes, marine glasses, eye glasses, and sextants, 
especially on account of its lightness; fine wire for the 
making of lace, embroidery, etc.; leaf, in the place of 
silver leaf, sabre sheaths. sword handles, etc.; statuettes, 
and works of art; jewelry and delicate physical appara- 
tus; culinary utensils, harness fittings, metallic parts of 
soldiers’ uniforms, dental purposes, surgical instruments, 
reflectors (it not being tarnished by the products of com- 
bustion), photographic apparatus, aeronautical and engi- 
neering purposes, and especially for the making of alloys. 


Alloys of Aluminium. 


The most important alloys of aluminium are those made 
with copper. These alloys were first prepared by Dr. 
Percy, in England, and now give promise ot being largely 
used. The alloy produced by the addition of 10 per cent 
of aluminium to copper, the maximum amount that can 
be used to produce a satisfactory alloy, is known as alu- 
minium bronze. Bronzes, however, are made which con- 
tain smaller amounts of aluminium, possessing in adegree 
the valuable properties of the 10-per-cent bronze. Accord- 
ing to the percentage of aluminium up to 10 per cent, the 
color varies from red gold to pale yellow. The 10-per-cent 
alloy takes a fine polish, and has the color of jewellers’ 
eo The 5-per-cent alloy is not quite so hard, the color 

eing very similar to that of pure gold. I am indebted to 
Prof. Roberts Austen for a splendid specimen of crystal- 
lized gold, as also for a mould in which the gold at the 
Mint is usually cast, and in this I have prepared ingots of 
the 10 and 5 per cent alloys, so that a comparison may be 
made of the color of these with a gold ingot cast in the 
same mould (for the loan of which I have to thank Messrs. 
Johnson, Matthey & Co.), all of which are before vou. 

I have also ingots of the same size, of pure aluminium, 
from which an idea of the relative weights of gold and 
aluminium may be obtained. 

To arrive at perfection in the making of these alloys, 
not only is it required that the aluminium used should be 
of good quality, but also that the copper must be of the 
very best obtainable. For this purpose only the best 
brands of Lake Superior copper should be used. Inferior 
brands of copper or any impurities in the alloy give poor 
results. The alloys all possess a good color, polish well, 
keep their color far better than all other copper alloys, 
are extremely malleable and ductile, can be worked either 
hot or cold, easily engraved; the higher grades have an 
elasticity exceeding steel, are easily cast into complicated 
objects, do not lose in remelting, and are possessed of 
great strength, dependent, of course, on the purity and 
percentage of contained aluminium. The 10-per-cent alloy, 
when cast, has a tensile strength of between 70,000 and 
80,000 Ibs. per square inch, but when hammered or worked 
the test exceeds 100,000 lbs. (A sample shown broke at 
105,000 Ibs.) 

An attempt to enumerate either the present uses or the 
possible future commercial value of these alloys is beyond 
my present purpose. I may, however, remark that they 
are not only adapted to take the place of bronze, brass, 
and steel, but they so far surpass all of those metals, both 
physically and chemically, as to make their extended use 
assured. (Sheets, rods, tubes, wire, and ingots shown.) 

But even a more important use of aluminium seems to 
be its employment in the iron industry, of which it pro- 
mises shortly to become a valuable factor, owing to cer- 
tain effects which it produces when present, even in the 
most minute proportions. Experiments are now being 
carried on at numerous iron and steel works in England, 
on the Continent, and in America. The results so far at- 
tained are greatly at variance, for while in the majority 
of cases the improvements made have encouraged the con- 
tinuance of the trials, in others the results have not been 
satisfactory. On this point I would wish to say to those 
who may contemplate making use of aluminium in this 
direction, that it would be advisable before trying their 
experiments to ascertain whether the aluminium alloy they 
may purchase actually contains any aluminium at all, for 
some of the so-called aluminium alloys contain little or no 
aluminium, and this may doubtless account for the nega- 
tive results obtained. Again, others contain such varying 
proportions of carbon, silicon, and other impurities as to 
render their use highly objectionable. 

It seems to be a prevailing idea with some people that 
because aluminium is so light compared with iron, they 
cannot be directly alloyed, and, furthermore, that for the 
same reason alloys made by the direct melting together of 
the two metals would not be equal to an alloy where both 
metals are reduced together. Now, of eourse, this is not 
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the case, and the statement has been put forward by those 
who were only able to make the alloys in one way. 

Aluminium added to molten iron and steel lowers their 
melting points, consequently increases the fluidity of the 
metal, and causes it to run easily into moulds and set 
there, without entrapping air and other gases, which serve 
to form blow holes and similar imperfections. It is al- 
ready used by a large number of steel founders, and seems 
to render the production of sound steel castings more cer- 
tain and easy than is otherwise possible. 

One of the most remarkable applications of this prop- 
erty which aluminium possesses of lowering the melting 
point of iron has been made use of by Mr. Nordenfelt in 
the ace eg of castings of wrought iron. 

Aluminium forms alloys with most other metals, and 
although each possesses peculiar properties which in the 
future may be utilized, at present they are but little used. 
—dJ. Soe. Chem. Ind. 


The World’s Production of Wine. 


THE U.S. Consul at Marseilles, under date of February 
27th, 1889, sends the following: 

The following table shows the results of the vintage of 
1888 in all countries (except Germany, which is not re- 
ported) where the product of wine is sufficiently impor- 
tant to be taken into account. The aggregates are given 
in hectoliters of 26.42 gallons: 





Countries. Hectoliters. 
MAMI SS iS cae sth) dcx eaveresteied 30,102,000 
MUON Sic ste R ileHew eve et see 2,728,273 
soo oie osc SOE Wei sa Ra oa 30,217,000 
TMM ee oe att a aD aaa wale ae Geet 23,000,000 
PROPOMRNR Ss oscisisctvrctealglals atbiz aa 8s Saale wees 5,000,000 
SOA 555 od sees LS as Se Was Oe RES 8,500,000 
RAMAN oi eS cleiselaib vias alae acewsledare Seite wstelers 7,000,000 
RRUMEM ie ails lO COMETS Sees SNOT Ca NCIC 8,500,000 
LUMWey ANG CY PPUSisis.i0a 5s vie os edsirieie sd o 0'aWae 2,600,000 
TORS eH Met cis ls See RSE aida. disease EES 1,760,000 
RU Oma era Sissi 7e) + Seatckaca5, st TK be ERR eI 1,100,000 
CON 057) es. ee emer © 700,000 
BUSI NER recy: ia cAvaransve auaveceiatejark vend €iwlea vara wla@overacers 2,000,000 
COLOR i6 ais 6.6.5.0 a:5 519.0 5. OSE EO COR OSES 750,000 

EOUAIY sitiiten ined tals eenloewiee as 113,957,273 


Or 3,010,751,152 gallons. 


The International Pharmacopoia. 


AT the recent International Congress of Therapeutics, 
Materia Medica, and Pharmacology, held at Paris, Pro- 
fessor Schaer (of Ziirich) summarized the report he had 
drawn up in answer to the question of a Universal Phar- 
macopela. He particularly insisted on the point that an 
official commission, appointed by the various govern- 
ments, would have better success than any voluntary 
body more or less representative. Then a universal phar- 
macopoeia should not attempt to do too much, but only 
comprise the most important, especially the poisonous, 

reparations. He would not insist upon any particular 
anguage for the text, yet would prefer Latin. The titles, 
at least, should be in Latin, with a sufficient number of 
synonyms. A table of maximum doses should be given, 
as well as a description of the poisonous substances and 
their preparations. M. Planchon said that in the main he 
agreed with M. Schaer. The first International Pharma- 
copeia Committee prepared a most complete pharma- 
copoeia, but it was not adopted. M. Schaer’s plan, how- 
ever, to have only a partial and limited codex, seemed 
quite practicable. On one point he disagreed, namely, the 
idea of trying' to have an official international commission 
appointed. It is better that the profession should come to 
an agreement among themselves on a limited pharmaco- 
poeia, and then apply to their respective governments and 
say, ‘‘ This is what we have all agreed upon.” Legislative 
sanction could no doubt afterwards be obtained without 
difficulty. As to nomenclature, the Latin scientific name 
is the most important, next the vulgar synonyms. There 
would be no difficulty about weights and measures. But 
the table of maximum doses would be perplexing, as there 
seem to be national idiosyncrasies about the tolerance of 
medicines. On the whole, however, we are slowly nearing 
a solution, and there are hopes that the coming congress 
at Milan may bring the project to a successful issue.— 
Chemist and Druggist. 


Ichthyol Collodion in Erysipelas. 


THE local application of a coating of ichthyol collodion, 

repared according to Dr. Unna’s formula, is reported to 

e one of the most efficient means of subduing the intu- 
mescence and of cutting short the course of erysipelas, 
in conjunction with proper internal remedies. The form- 
ula of Unna’s ichthyol collodion is as follows: 


Ichthyol, 
BIWMER I Oee. w tetetis cus ssa ice ¢ ehactenacduegms aa 3 5 
COMOMOn Is 2s Hirst a7 os ee Se ere fies aie, 310 


_ Ichthyol is understood to be the ammonium salt of 
ichthyo-sulphonic acid, that is, sulphichthyolate (or better 
ichthyo-sulphonate) of ammonium. 
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EDITORIAL. 











i an editorial in our last May number (page 97), we an- 
nounced the fact that the then Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury had rendered a decision regarding the use 
of alcohol free from internal revenue tax, which appeared 
to enable hospitals to obtain and use this costly com- 
modity at a comparatively low price. Our information 
was based upon copies of letters, printed documents, and 
circulars, which showed not only that the decision of the 
Treasury Department alluded to above had been rendered 
in favor of the Roosevelt Hospital of New York City, but 
that other hospitals were availing themselves of the same 
privilege and were being supplied with tax-free alcohol. 

Since that time, however, we have gone through some 
practical experience which induces us to issue a friendly 
caution to those who have already applied the above-men- 
tioned Treasury decision to their own case, or who con- 
template doing so. Of course, so far as the special insti- 
tution in whose favor the decision was originally rendered 
is concerned, the matter is settled, since it is to be pre- 
sumed that the same is fully entitled to the privileges ac- 
corded to it. But we fear this is not the case with many 
others. 

Shortly after the before-mentioned decision had been 
rendered, one of the editors of this journal was authorized 
and instructed to take the initiatory steps to have the de- 
cision apply to the alcohol used in certain public hospitals 
of the city of New York, it being presumed that the con- 
ditions and circumstances of the case were similar to those 
covered by the original decision. It being necessary to 
proceed with the utmost care, so as not to involve the city, 
or any of its employees, into difficulties, every step was 
carefully considered, and the proper documents finally 
drawn up in accordance with the prescribed regulations 
of the Treasury Department. Before these documents 
were actually filled in, however, a copy (in blank) was 
forwarded to the Secretary of the Treasury, explaining 
that the tax-free alcohol was intended to be used for the 
very same, and no other, purposes as those mentioned in 
the previous decision, viz.: (1) in the manufacture, in the 
laboratory, of tinctures, liniments, and other pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations for use in the hospital wards and in the 
out-patient department; (2) as a lotion for bathing the 
afflicted parts of the patients under treatment in the hos- 
pital and out-patient department; (3) as an antiseptic wash 
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by the surgeons before and after operations in both depart- 
ments; (4) as an antiseptic solution for cleaning surgical 
instruments; (5) as an antiseptic solution for preparing 
and preserving catgut ligatures to be used in surgical 
operations; (6) for burning in spirit lamps, principally in 
the analysis of urine. 

The reply of the Secretary of the Treasury was very ex- 
plicit, quoting the paragraph of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States referring to the case of tax-free alcohol 
(see our editorial in the May number), and finally stating 
that, if it could be shown to the satisfaction of the proper 
government authorities that the institutions for which the 
tax-free alcohol is intended are ‘‘a chartered or incor- 
porated scientific institution or college of learning,” or 
‘that they are a scientific university or college of learning 
created and constituted such by any State or Territory 
under its laws, though not incorporated or chartered,” 
then the necessary permission would be granted to with- 
draw alcohol from bond free from tax. 

It was, however, impossible to comply with these con- 
ditions of the law, as none of the hospitals for which the 
tax-free alcohol was intended is legally entitled to be called 
‘‘a scientific institution,” ‘‘ college of learning,” or ‘‘scien- 
tific university.” It is true that at least one of the hospitals 
in question stands in intimate connection with medical 
colleges. Yet this connection is merely a formal one, and 
not established by legal bonds of any kind. As it was, 
therefore, impossible to prove any right to the use of 
tax-free alcohol under the existing law, the matter was 
dropped. 

It may not be known to many of our readers that the 
conditions under which the above-named scientific bodies 
are permitted to obtain alcohol free from tax are very 
strict and, to some extent, risky for the persons whose 
names appear on the official documents. The application 
for tax-free alcohol must refer to certain specifically de- 
scribed packages of alcohol stored in some particular ware- 
house. It cannot be made for an indefinite quantity of 
alcohol, or for alcohol required during a stated time. 
Hence, when the supply of alcohol obtained upon such 
application is exhausted, a fresh application must be made 
for other packages, minutely described as in the former 
case. The application must be made by the president or 
the curator of the scientific body, and he must procure 
two bondsmen, satisfactory to the Treasury Department, 
who have to give bonds in double the amount of the in- 
ternal revenue tax originally chargeable against the alco- 
hol. The responsibility of the principal (president or 
curator) and of the bondsmen does not cease at a stated 
time, nor when the alcohol is consumed and a new appli- 
cation is made, but continues until it has been shown to 
the satisfaction of the proper authorities that the alcohol 
has been used legitimately for the sole purposes for which 
it was released tax-free. We have been informed by one 
of the best-posted and most prominent representatives of 
the alcohol market that, according to his experience, the 
prosecution and persecution of those who, even innocently 
and unknowingly, infringe the conditions under which 
tax-free alcohol is obtained, is so persistent and annoying 
that the utmost care should be exercised by those who put 
their names to the official documents to see that the con- 
ditions of the law are strictly complied with. 

Our object in presenting this subject to our readers is to 
advise those who have thus far applied to their own case - 
the decision of the Treasury Department specifically ap- 
plying to the Roosevelt Hospital, most carefully to con- 
sider their position, so that no harm may befall them 
from government prosecutions hereafter. 

While it will thus be seen that there are probably but 
few hospitals in the country which will be able to take ad- 
vantage of the existing law regarding tax-free alcohol, it 
is to be hoped that some steps will be taken, if possible, at 
the next session of Congress, to extend the benefits of the 
act also to other hospitals, provided the latter can offer 
proper guarantees regarding the keeping, use, and con- 
sumption of tax-free alcohol. We are, from principle, in 
favor of free alcohol in medicine and in the arts. But we 
readily see the difficulty of releasing it in one direction 
while retaining it in bond for all others. Nevertheless, 
we are sure that the law could easily be extended so as to 
include hospitals and similar institutions (asylums, alms- 
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houses, etc.) which do not charge either for treatment or 
for medicines. Of course, this class of institutions, which 
is almost exclusively supported either by taxation or by 
charitable contributions, stands on an entirely different 
position from those which are supported altogether or 
chiefly by the money derived from the board of the in- 
mates. It is well known that some of the latter institu- 
tions charge very. high prices, and it may, therefore, be 
inferred that they are easily able to pay a higher price for 
alcohol. 

The present statute leaves the granting of any permit 
for the use of tax-free alcohol to the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, since it distinctly says: ‘‘ The 
Secretary of the Treasury may grant permits,” etc. Of 
course, this discretion is exercised in such a way that, if 
the applicant is found to be legally entitled to it, and if he 
complies with all the rules and regulations issued by the 
department regarding the matter, he is never refused the 
privilege. Hence, if the present law were extended to 
hospitals and similar institutions, the Secretary of the 
Treasury would still possess the authority to inquire into 
the claims of any of these institutions and to refuse the 
privilege to any whom he may find not entitled to it. To 
make the statute apply to the institutions which we are 
sure ought to participate in its benefits, we would pro- 
pose that it read as follows, the ztalics being the addition 
proposed by us: 

(Revised Statutes of the United States.) § 3297. The 
Secretary of the Treasury may grant permits to any 
incorporated or chartered scientific institution or col- 
lege of learning to withdraw alcohol in specified quan- 
tities from bond without payment of the internal 
revenue tax on the same, or on thespirits from which 
the alcohol has been distilled, for the sole purpose of 
preserving specimens of anatomy, physiology, or 
natural history belonging to such institution, or for 
use in its chemical laboratory. Also to any scientific 
university or college of learning created under its 
laws, though not incorporated or chartered. Also, 
for medicinal or surgical purposes, to any hospital, 
asylum, dispensary, or similar institution, operated 
under a charter, or owned or controlled by any Ter- 
ritory or State or any of their political subdivisions, 
previded such hospital, asylum, dispensary, or similar 
institution does not exact any charge or fee for the 
treatment of its inmates or patients, or for the medi- 
cines supplied to them. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Commercial Saccharin. 


EDITOR OF AMERICAN DRUGGIST. 

DEaR Sir:—The statement of Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, of 
Baltimore [abstract of his thesis, presented to the Johns 
Hopkins University], in the last July number, page 140, of 
the AMERICAN DRUGGIST, regarding impurities in saccha- 
rin, is not quite correct, and we wish to say the following: 
We, that is, the manufacturers, have never claimed to put 
a chemically pure saccharin on the market; our claim is 
simply that we sell a saccharin which is 300 times sweeter 
than sugar. As we have always fulfilied this condition, it 
is altogether immaterial what percentage of the pure sub- 
stance (‘‘orthosulphaminebenzoic acid ”’) is contained in the 
commercial article. In fact the saccharin which we have 
in the market now contains 60 per cent of orthosulph- 
aminebenzoic acid (the true sweet principle), but not 30 to 
40 per cent, as Dr. Dohme claims to have found. 

tis entirely in our, that is, the manufacturers’, power 
to regulate the percentage of orthosulphaminebenzoic 
acid, and as a proof we shall, within a short time, put on 
the market a medicinal saccharin, which is 500 times 
sweeter than sugar,-and contains only traces of para- 
sulphaminebenzoic acid (this is the substance to be met 
with in our present commercial article, besides the ortho- 
sulphaminebenzoic acid). 
ad we been called upon to furnish a chemically pure 
product, we would have been well able to do so; but, in 
consideration of the price, it was our intention to place 
on the market a product 300 times sweeter than sugar. 

Naturally the price of the medicinal saccharin (a sam- 
ple of which we left with you) is considerably higher than 
that of our present commercial article. 

We shall be thankful to you if you will kindly publish 
this statement in the next issue of the AMERICAN DRUG- 
GIST, Yours, very ay 

uTz & Movivs, 


per C. Schmidt. 
New Yorg, August 17th, 1889. 
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Correction. 


ON page 137 of our July number appears a short com- 
munication by MR. FRANK EDEL in which, by an accident 
beyond the editors’ control, the sign ‘‘%” has been used 
instead of ‘‘oz.” We therefore repeat the essential part 
of the communication. 

Mr. Edel criticises a formula which we had given in a 
preceding issue for the preparation of 7 troy ounces of 
citrate of sodium (required as an ingredient in Tinctura 
Ferri Citrochloridi, Nat. Form.), and shows that the pro- 
portions were incorrect. He points out that the correct 
proportions for preparing seven troy ounces of neutral 


citrate of sodium (NasC.H:0O;) are : 
Bicarbonate Sodium, 99%.............. 2,896 grains, 
CTD AClOiin gcec cs caicwideamwcnee idwcdes 2,347 = * 





The Next International Pharmaceutical Congress.— 
It has already been announced in these pages that the 
International Pharmaceutical Congress, which was ap- 
= to meet at Paris during the present summer, has 

een postponed until next year, for various reasons, chiefly 
because several other pharmaceutical congresses are to 
meet during the present year, which would have made it 
difficult to secure the attendance of many representative 
members of the profession. 

A short time ago the Committee of Organization, con- 
sisting of Prof. Stanislao Cannizaro, President: Profs. 
Dioscoride Vitali, Alfonso Corradi, and Giuseppe Pessina, 
Vice-Presidents; Dr. Arturo Castoldi and Mr. Venturini 
Vittorio, Secretaries, issued a circular in which they re- 
quest intending visitors to the congress (to meet at Milan 
in 1890) to ——— subjects for discussion, or to forward 
papers to be submitted, at as early a date as possible. 
They also announce that the following will be entitled to 
participate as members: 

1. Professors in universities, polytechnic and other 
higher schools. 

2. Professors of branches of natural history of all 
schools. 

3. Apothecaries and chemists who are sent as delegates 
by pharmaceutical associations or by governmental au- 


— 
4, Members of sanitary departments. 

5. Assistants at laboratories, museums, or other similar 
institutions. 

6. Chemists, directors, assistants, demonstrators of 
boards of health of cities, of agricultural experimental 
stations, or of other public laboratories. 

7. Proprietors or directors of chemical establishments, 
and chemists who are employed there. 

It is requested that those who intend to participate in 
the congress notify the committee at latest by the 30th 
day of November, 1889. If desired, each applicant will be 
furnished with a seen of the congress. And each 
application should be accompanied by the sum of 10 francs, 
whereupon a card of admission will be forwarded. 


College of Pharmacy of the City of New York.- The 
regular lecture term for the session 1889-’90 will begin on 
Monday, October 7th. The Laboratory Courses will com- 
mence on September 11th. On October 4th, at 1 PM., 
will be held the Preliminary or Entrance Examination, 
also the Supplementary Examination of the Juniors (who 
failed to pass in the spring examination), and the exami- 
nation for Free Scholarship (that is, a free senior course). 
The applications so far on file show thai the classes in the 
coming session will be considerably larger than in any 
previous year. Ample preparations have been made by 
the Trustees and Professors to impart to the students the 
best instruction, both theoretical and practical, in the 
several departments. 


The new Austrian Pharmocopoia (ed. VIi.) has been 
completed and will be issued shortly. It will go into 
effect on Jan. 1st, 1890. It will contain 578 articles, or 43 
more than in the preceding edition, published in 1869. 
From an advance notice furnished to the Chemist and 
Druggist we take a few items regarding its contents. 
Opium to be used in medicinal preparations is required to 
contain 10 per cent of morphine. Cinchona is required to 
be the succirubra, with 3.5% of alkaloids. Lanolin is made 
officinal, and is defined as wool fat containing 30 per cent 
of water. Sulphate of quinine is to be tested by Kerner’s 
test, the temperature of the solution being fixed at 60° C. 
(to break up the ‘‘ latent double salts” ; of course the filtra- 
tion is to be made at 15° C.). A few methods of testing 
have been introduced for some toxic galenical prepara- 
tions. A few fluid extracts have also been adopted, and 
the process of percolation in the preparation of several 
solid extracts. Synonyms which hitherto have accompa- 
nied the scientific and common names of the articles are 
now placed in a table at the end of the book. To take 
their place, we have the names of the preparations used in 
foreign pharmacopeozias, ‘‘ this being perhaps the most use~ 
ful and sensible addition to the Pharmacoposia, consider- 
ing the eet et with which Continental pharmacists 
are now called upon to dispense foreign preparations.” 








QUERIES & ANSWERS. 





Queries for which answers are desired, must be received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 





No. 2,359.—Mildew Spots (Little Rock). 

Mildew spots on white goods may in most cases be re- 
moved by a bleaching process. This may be done in a 
variety of ways, depending, to some extent, upon the na- 
ture and texture of the fabric. The latter should be thor- 
oughly washed, and, while still damp, may be immersed, 
or touched over, with dilute Javelle water, or with per- 
oxide of hydrogen solution. Dilute bromine water may 
also be used. Sometimes a treatment similar to that used 
for removing ink stains is successful, viz., treating the 
stains with a very concentrated solution of oxalic or citric 
acids, or both. In most cases it is of advantage to expose 
the fabric, in a damp state, to the rays of the sun. 


No. 2,360.—Chartreuse (B.). 

This correspondent asks whether in the formula for 
Chartreuse printed in our volume for 1888 (page 75), which 
was taken from the Jndustriebliitter, the quantity of oil 
of angelica should not be 4 parts instead of 24 parts. 

We have consulted several works treating of the manu- 
facture of compound liquors and essences, and while all 
of them give different formulas for ‘‘ Chartreuse,” yet we 
judge, from the proportions between the other oils, that 
the amount of oil of angelica (24 parts) is probably in- 
tended. 

Dorvault quotes the following formula: 


[oD . isto. coleccs ots BOSeeueoe 2Gm 
Oe MIL fc sbib ne SeSeSue bbe eee eck <e5e ea 
i ER cack. 05.26 <wbeskesnseseeosh nee dale 
SONNE S565 Seer eeSheben che csee ats 
oo eS ae ee re ee Jags 
STN cbs kcnpoetwasces Mina t cokes mwas awe 
Ee eee y. 8. 
TUS 565 0hse bbs 655 Re Cones vb av been 2 liters. 


Color yellow with tincture of saffron, or green with sub- 
sequent addition of a few drops of indigo solution. 

Dorvault’s formula calls for 57 Gm. of essential oils to 
3 liters of alcohol. Among the essential oils are 30 Gm. of 
oil of peppermint, which appears altogether too much. 
The first-quoted formula requires no oil of peppermint at 
all, and is much weaker in essential oils. 

We do not know the true composition of ‘* Chartreuse,” 
and do not believe that it has ever been exactly imitated. 


No. 2,361.—Opium Assay (Cleveland). 

If you have not had considerable practice in assaying 
opium, you will find that, no matter what process you 
use, you will at first obtain results—even from the same 
opium—which are not very close. At least this is the 
general experience. There are several good processes for 
assaying opium, but each of them contains certain ma- 
nipulations which must be carried out with the utmost 
care to prevent loss of morphine. 

Opium assay may have two distinct objects. One is a 
scientific one, viz., to ascertain how much morphine the 
opium contains. This side of the question is at the same 
time a practical one, in so far as the passage of the opium 
through the Custom House is concerned. For if it can be 
shown that any opium contains fully 9 per cent morphine 
—by any process leaving no doubt of the result—it will be 
admitted into the country. Here it is where the several 
assay processes undergo their crucial test. Another ob- 
ject of opium assay is a purely practical one, viz., the 
value of the opium to the manufacturer of morphine. 
No manufacturer succeeds in extracting the whole of the 
morphine from the opium he works up; he aims to ex- 
tract the utmost quantity which it pays him to obtain 
with the process he follows. To the manufacturer, there- 
fore, that process of assay will be the preferable one 
which tells him exactly how much salable morphine he 
will obtain from the opium. The question, how much 
morphine the opium actually contained, will interest him 
only so far as to stimulate him to improve his process 
from time to time. 

It is now pretty well conceded that the assay process of 
the U.S. Pharm. of 1880 requires certain improvements, 
provided it is retained at all. The experience of the last 
decade has, however, shown that all processes in which 
lime is used for separating and extracting morphine are 
liable to yield low results, because any excess of lime will 
dissolve or keep dissolved some of the morphine, and it is 
practically impossible to so regulate the quantity of lime 
that it will be just sufficient for setting the morphine free, 
without being in excess. For this reason it is probable 
that the ammonia-ether-alcohol process will be reintro- 
duced, unless a still more accurate method is discovered. 

Dr. Squibb, who has had a most extended experience in 
assaying opium, has recently published a paper on the 
subject (in Lphemeris, II1., page 1150), in which he gives 
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a detailed description of his method of assay, which dif- 
fers from his former in a few points where a has intro- 
duced certain modifications, after assuring himself of 
their advantage. As it appears to be of importance that 
this — should be thoroughly tested, we have pre- 
pared an abstract of it (originally for another purpose), 
and give it here: 


Opium (in any condition to be valued).......... 10 Gm. 
Alcohol, not above spec. grav. 0.815, 

Ether, not above spec. grav. 0.725, 

Water of Ammonia, spec. grav. 0.960, 


Sy ee ey of each a sufficient quantity. 


Introduce the opium into a fiask of 100 C.c. capacity, 
and add to it 100 C.c. of water. If the opium was ina 
lump, reduce it previously to small, thin slices, and mace- 
rate it for twelve hours, occasionally well shaking it. If 
it was in powder, macerate it for two hours, agitating 
from time to time. Pour theopium mixture in the centre 
of a well-wetted, tared, and strong filter of 12 Cm. (4.8 
inch.) diameter, receive the filtrate in a beaker marked at 
150 C.c., and wash the flask and residue with enough 
water to obtain this volume. Then carefully return the 
residue to the flask, add 50 C.c. of water, shake well for 
five minutes, and return the mixture to the filter. Receive 
the new filtrate in another beaker, marked at 150 C.c., and 
wash the flask, residue, and filter with water to obtain 
this amount. Evaporate the second weaker solution in a 
tared capsule of 250 C.c. capacity, on a water-bath, to 
about 10 C.c. Then add the stronger solution, and con- 
tinue the evaporation to 14 Gm. Transfer the residuary 
liquor, after dissolving all crusts or rings upon the capsule, 
by rotating the liquid about, to a tared Erlenmeyer flask 
of 100 C.c. capacity. Rinse the capsule with three por- 
tions of 2 C.c. each of water, and, lastly, add enough 
water, if necessary, to make the solution in the flask weigh 
20 Gm. To this add 10 Gm. (12.3 C.c.) of the alcohol 
above directed, and shake well. Next add 17.5 Gm. (or 
25 C.c.) of the ether and shake again. Now add 3.5 Gm. 
(or 3.5 C.c.) of water of ammonia, stopper the flask, and 
shake vigorously for ten minutes. Then set it aside for 
at least six hours. Pour off the ethereal layer as closel 
as possible, add 20 C.c. of fresh ether, and swing the flask 
gently about with a rotating motion. Pour off the ethe- 
real layer and repeat the washing with another 20 C.c. of 
ether. Having placed two counterbalanced filters, of 9 
Cm. (3.6 in.) diameter, one within the other, into a funnel, 
wet them well with the ether, and transfer upon the inner 
one the ethereal layer as closely as practicable; next pour 
in the aqueous layer, holding in suspension as much of 
the crystallized morphine as possible. Remove the last 
crystals from the flask by rinsing with several portions of 
water, about 3 C.c. ata time. When all the crystals are 
on the filter, allow water to fall, drop by drop, from a 
pipette held about 4 inches over the funnel, upon the 
edges of the filters and the crystals, until the latter look 
fairly clean, but so that the filtrate and washings do not 
exceed 50 C.c. Then displace the water from the filters 
and crystals by dropping upon them 5 C.c. of a saturated 
solution of morphine in alcohol (of the before prescribed 
spec. grav.), and before the alcohol has time to evaporate 
follow it, in the same manner, with 5 C.c. more of the 
ether. When this has drained off, close the filters upon 
the crystals, and press them between bibulous paper, 
under weights, for/half an hour. Then open the iters. 
spread the morphine over the inner one, and dry both at 
60° C. (140° F.) to a constant weight, which is to be noted. 

Transfer 0.5 Gm. of the dry crystals to a graduated 
cylinder, add 50 C.c. of lime water, and tilt the cylinder 
to and fro, without shaking, so as to avoid frothing. Ifthe 
morphine was fairly pure (free from narcotine, etc.), it 
will be entirely and quickly dissolved. In this case, the 
weight of the dried morphine obtained, multiplied by 10, 
will indicate the percentage of hydrated morphine (Ci:- 
H.oNOs.H:0; mol. w. 303) in the opium. 

If the lime water did not dissolve the whole of the mor- 
phine, filter the liquid through two counterbalanced fil- 
ters of 7 Cm. (2.8 inch) diameter, placed one within the 
other, wash the filters first with 5 C.c. of lime water, close 
the filters, press them between bibulous paper, dry them 
at 100° C. (212° F.), and weigh one against the other. De- 
duct the weight of the dry residue from that of the crude 
morphine first obtained, and multiply the remainder with 
10 as in the previous case. 


No. 2,362.—Repercolation (Columbus). 

The process of ‘‘repercolation,” devised originally by 
Dr. Edward R. Squibb, has been often dencetied, and may 
be found in most works of reference relating to pharmacy, 
such as the Dispensatories, Squibb’s Ephemeris, and 
many pharmaceutical journals. As you ask for areference 
in ours, we may point out our answer to query 1,982, ‘‘ Per- 
colators and Percolation,” on page 157 of our volume for 
1887. This gives a practical and detailed instruction re- 
garding every step of the process. We may also refer 
you to NEW REMEDIES, 1879, page 1. 


No. 2,363.--Construction of Chemical Equations (S. J. 


r2. 
This subscriber writes that he has much difficulty in 
balancing chemical equations. He has been unable to ob- 
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tain any material aid from books, there being only two 
methods that he has come across, viz., an algebraic one 
(see below) and the system of positive and negative bonds 
devised by Prof. O. C. Johnson, given in Prescott’s ‘‘Quali- 
tative Analysis.” But the latter he finds to be too compli- 
cated. He therefore asks our advice in the matter. _ 
In the first place, it should be stated that it is next to im- 
ossible to balance chemical equations, unless it is known 
eforehand what the results of the reaction are. For in- 
stance, it is impossible, theoretically, to predict what would 
be the action of nitric acid upon metallic silver; in other 
words, it would be impossible to predict how many mole- 
cules of one would be required to react with a certain 
number of molecules of the other. Itisnecessary that we 
shall know all the products of reaction, which can only be 
ascertained by experiment. Since we find a copious evo- 
lution of nitric oxide, when nitric acid acts upon silver, 
and since it can be shown that no free hydrogen is given 
off, it is evident that the reaction cannot take place thus: 


Ag + HNO, = AgNO, + A 
silver nitric acid silver nitrate hydrogen. 


In order that a chemical equation be correct or balanced, 
itis, of course, necessary that the number of atoms of each 
element entering into the equation shall be the same on 
both sides. To find out how many molecules of each re- 
acting substance have to be taken so as to produce whole 
molecules of the products often requires merely common 
sense, as for instance in this case : 


Fe + H.SO, + Aq = FeSO, + H, + Aq 


where any one familiar with the experiment will see that 
the equationis correct and complete as it stands. In more 
complicated reactions, however, some aid is very useful. 
Though our correspondent says that he is acquainted with 
an algebraic method, we cannot be quite sure whether it 
is the same which we once laid before our readers. But 
as it is the only easy and sure method known to us, and as 
it is so generally useful, particularly to students, we will 
describe the method (perfected by Prof. Schwanert) again. 
We shall not enter into a mathematical demonstration of 
its correctness, as this is entirely unnecessary, its validity 
being almost self-evident. 

1. To balance an equation correctly it is necessary to 
know each reacting substance and each product. 

2. Knowing these, put down both sides of the equation, 
writing only one molecule of each substance, for instance, 


HNO; + Ag = AgNO, + N.O, + H,0 
nitric silver silver nitric water 
acid nitrate oxide 


8. Assign to the first member the coéfficient 1, and dis- 
tinguish each succeeding member by a letter; for instance 
thus : 


(1) HNO, b AgNO, d HO. 


Note.—This equation contains five different substances 
with an undetermined number of molecules, which repre- 
sent five unknown quantities to be determined. One of 
these is put equal to 1, and the other four are expressed 
in terms depending upon it; hence these other coéfficients 
will be fractions or multiples of 1. 

4, Next put down successively each element occurring 
on the left sides of the original equation, and construct for 
each an equation, the left and right side of which contain 
the number of atoms of this element occurring in the 
several terms. 

Note.—Referring to the formula given under § 3, put 
down the equation as follows : 


+ a Ag = + c NO, + 


Hydrogen: 1 = 2d (I.). 
Nitrogen : 1 =b + 2¢ (II.). 
Oxygen : 3 = 8b + 2c +d (IIL). 
Silver : Biatteb (IV.). 


This may be read as follows : 

One (1) atom of hydrogen is on the left side of the ori- 
ginal equation, and 2 atoms are on the right, in the last 
term having the coéfficient d. One (1) atom of nitrogen is 
on the left side, and onthe right there is 1 atom in the term 
having b as coéfficient and 2in that having ce. Three (3) 
atoms of oxygen are on the left, and on the right there are 
3 atoms in the term having 6 as coéfficient, 2 in that with 
c, and 1in that withd. One (1) atom of silver is on the 
left, and 1 atom is on the right. 

5. Now solve the above four equations in the usual man- 
ner algebraically. 

Note.—We shall thus obtain, as results, the following 
values : : 


d=};b=f;c=};a=}j. 


6. Multiply these fractions with a number converting 
them into the most simple whole numbers, and multiply 
with the same number also the coéfficient 1 of the first 


term. 
Note.—We thus obtain : 


First term: 1HNO; x 8 = 8HNO, 
Second term : # Ag x 8 = 6Ag. 
Third term: 4% AgNO,~x 8 = 6AgNO, 
Fourth term : 4 N,O, R= 1N,0, 
Fifth term: 4 H,O x 8 = 4H,.0. 
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Hence the original equation, when completed, will look as 
follows : 


8HNO; + 6Ag = 6AgNO; + N.O, + 4H,0. 


Professor O. C. Johnson’s method, which indeed goes 
further than the above mechanical one, and frequently 
helps to find the possible products of a reaction, cannot be 
explained at length in these pages for want of space. It 
is, however, of the greatest service to those who have 
made themselves thoroughly familiar with it. 


No. 2,364.—Solution of Crude Carbolic Acid (N. Y.). 

This writer asks us to indicate a method for preparing 
a clear 5-per-cent solution of crude carbolic acid. 

Crude carbolic acid is a rather variable article, contain- 
ing carbolic and cresylic acids, besides a variety of other 
substances, among which are some tarry bodies. It is not 
to be expected that the whole of any sample of crude car- 
bolic acid is dissolved by 20 or even more parts of water, 
since some of the constituents are practically insoluble in 
that liquid. But the real carbolic and cresylic acids are 
certainly soluble in 20 parts. All that is necessary, there- 
fore, is to insure the actual solution of these constituents, 
and subsequently to produce a clear liquid by filtration. 

A good way would be the following: To 20 parts of hot 
water gradually add 1 part of crude carbolic acid, assidu- 
ously stirring, and allow to become cold. Then mix with 
the liquid some insoluble powder—such as fuller’s earth, 
phosphate of calcium, talcum, etc.— and having incorpo- 
rated this thoroughly, filter in the usual manner. If the 
first portion of the filtrate does not run off clear, return it. 
We find it but seldom necessary to filter our solution, 
which is made by the barrel. After the solution has be- 
come thoroughly cold in it, and the barrel is left undis- 
turbed, the solution generally clarifies itself. 

When ordering crude carbolic acid, you may mention 
some brand, if you happen to know that it isreliable. By 
purchasing the article from a respectable house, and 
pointing out that you want the best which the market 
affords, we have no doubt you will receive a good quality. 
There is, of course, much vile trash sold under this name. 
Some of itis so offensive to the nostrils that it can scarcely 
be borne. 


No. 2,365.—Catillon’s Peptone (B. F. & Co.). 

This peptone has been much praised by Dr. Dujardin- 
Beaumetz. In his ‘‘ Lectures on Diseases of the Stomach 
and Intestines” he thus describes its mode of preparation: 

One kilo (2 pounds) of beef, freed from its fatty and 
tendinous erg and finely chopped, is digested at a tem- 
perature of 113° F. for twelve hours in 10 pints of water 
acidulated with 300 grains of pure hydrochloric acid, spec. 
grav. 1.180, and with pepsin in slight excess. The propor- 
tion of the latter can only be determined by its standard 
of strength. It will take, for instance, says the author, 
35 Gm. of the pepsin of the Codex, which digests 30 to 
40 times its weight of fibrin; this pepsin is the ‘‘ pepsin 
extractive” which comes in a pasty form, and is not the 
amylaceous pepsin which digests only six times its weight 
of fibrin. [Dujardin-Beaumetz evidently had no knowl- 
edge of the existence of higher-grade pepsins.] The mix- 
ture isagitated from time to time, and kept at a constant 
temperature. Below 104° F. the digestion of the fibrin is 
retarded; if the temperature of 122° F. is exceeded, the 
risk is incurred of destroying the pepsin, and this is sure 
to happen at 158° F. The mixture, at first in a state of 

ulp, becomes fluid by degrees, and after a time, varying 

rom two to six hours or more, according to the strength 
of the pepsin, it attains a complete transparency. It then 
consists of a mixture of peptones and syntonin, and is not 
coagulated by heat and nitric acid. After twelve hours 
of digestion, the mixture is filtered to separate the in- 
soluble parts. Rapidity of filtration is an indication that 
the transformation is complete. The filtered liquid is next 
neutralized with bicarbonate of sodium and evaporated to 
a density of 1.150. It then contains, says the author, 
halt its weight of solid peptones. If it has been prepared 
from beef, it has a deep yellow color, a disagreeable odor 
{which may be corrected and overcome by spices and 
aromatics], and a slightly acid taste. 


No. 2,366.—Lime Juice (H. J. P.). 

Lime juice is a commercial term usually applied to the 
concentrated juice of the fruit of certain species of citrus, 
exported from the places where the latter grow, chiefly 
for the use of manufacturers of citric acid. It is, how- 
ever, also applied to the natural, not concentrated juice. 
Of course, properly speaking, ‘‘lime juice” should mean 
the juice of limes, that is, of the fruit of Citrus Limetta 
Risso. And ‘‘lemon juice” should denote that of lemons 
(from Citrus Limonum Risso). But the two terms are 
often used as synonyms. The commercial lime juice is, 
however, derived from still another source, namely, the 
bergamot (from Citrus Bergamia var. vulgaris Risso et 
Poiteau), and indeed very largely. Of the bergamot, the 
only salable parts are the essential oil of the rind and 
the juice. In the case of lemons, those which are used up 
for the manufacture of the essential oil are, of course, 
also deprived of their juice. And in the case of limes, the 
essential oil is of little importance, while the juice is about 
the only salable part. It is not profitable, however, to 
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ow limes only for this purpose, except in a few favored 
oalities. The island of Montserrat (West Indies) is one 
of the principal localities where the lime is cultivated on 
a large scale. 


No. 2,367.—Phosphorus Paste (‘‘ Menthol”). 
A good phosphorus paste for exterminating rats and 
other vermin is prepared as follows (after Dieterich) : 


Ee Er 2 parts 
ED on. <csebesenes. babes sasreebsens he 
BOPRK, POWUT.......2 222-6 sovccscoresceccessce tea 
Lampblack .........ccccccsscces scsecrecccecs 1 part. 
RED ENOES acc’ censce: kensehs: <sasees eens = aspen ans 
WERE chs tandnsebeseebnbseocees>snsesbeeeseee . 


Melt the tallow in a capacious capsule, together with tbe 
borax and water, and cautiously melt the phosphorus in 
the mixture. Then add the lampblack and rye flour, and 
thoroughly incorporate the phosphorus with the mass. 

The addition of borax greatly facilitates the distribution 
of the phosphorus, and at the same time increases the 
keeping qualities of the mass. 


No. 2,368.—Quinine Toothpowder (M. O. B.). 

Quinine or one of its salts is occasionally added to tooth- 
powder combinations, though we fail to see what good it 
can doin the small proportion in which it is used at a time. 

Here is a formula recommended by Dieterich : 







Precipitated Carbonate of Calcium..... .eoe 29 av. OZ. 
PR Tee ee BeOS 
OS 2 | eS Pre ree ty eo es oe 
ee SO Pe ee eee 4 grains 
Pumice Stone..... .. isenhbhreseurn a veed 390‘ 
Carbonate of Magnesium............ ieee 890 “ 
Tannic Acid.......... ‘cps pbeeeneesceny axe 300 ** 
Hydrochlorate of Quinine..............-.. ited 
Ce See ” 16 drops 
Se EME os ccnscns .-so¥e00s00 | lad 
SUM INP. Loos kateb secs chur ssbeon sens heii 
Oil of Almonds, essent.................008 pe 


No. 2,369.—Bismuth and Potassium Iodide (G. F.). 

This reagent, which has been proposed by Mangini as a 

recipitant for alkaloids (in aqueous solution containing 
ieee sulphuric acid), is prepared by dissolving iodide of bis- 
muth in warm concentrated solution of iodide of potas- 
sium, and afterwards adding twice as much of the same 
solution of iodide of potassium as was originally used. 


Eau-de-Cologne. 


A sHorT time ago the Chemist and Druggist announced 
that a prize—in the shape of a paid trip to the Paris Exhi- 
bition—would be awarded to any one who would submit 
the best sample of self-made eau-de-cologne, together 
with the formula, the decision being left with a well- 
known London firm. In compliance with this announce- 
ment, two hundred and nineteen samples and formule 
were sent in, and among these the following was awarded 
the prize: 


One NE 6 oc sisckwinSwaiseduceteeene 2drachms 
ge Ere tr ere 1drachm 
ni, eee eres 20 drops 
ui rrr ee ee 6 
sd ee rt 20 <“* 

Alcohol, triple-distilled...............00.65- 1 pint. 

[PED TED EN WHMBEE.. . oncccevencscveenss ae 1 oz. 


[British weights and measures. | 

In a subsequent issue of the same journal, the editor 
makes the following remarks: 

‘‘A very good authority states that eau-de-cologne can 
only be ot first quality if it contains oil of lemon and grape 
@# spirit. We know also that the cologne-makers—the Fa- 
rinas—are careful to distil the article, and to keep it for a 
year in bulk before it is bottled. The presence of neroli 
is, of course, essential; that is the characteristic odor of 
the ‘water,’ all the other essences in it being in the 
nature of mellowers. There is a universal belief that 
none of the imitations of the genuine article approach it 
in delicacy. This is probably due to the fact that the imi- 
tations are more charged with essences than the genuine, 
which is exceedingly weak in everything except spirit. 
This is where the ‘ prize formula’ scores. Compare it, for 
example, with Spiritus odoratus U. 8. hh.—an official eau- 
de-cologne—the formula for which is: 


Coble 0 OU ee 16 parts 
die, EE arr o 
ie nr. FCS LoS ts ce bhetinsecesse eee ee sc Mees 
dhs RR Re ee _ gi 
TED WAPOA S és outs esd once be sébes & lea 

INE HE esse SESE oe HGctie 2th 6504 B #8 

TPOREE ce debees adhancdeeenscee Woivel..s' oes 






eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee 


‘*Here we have a compound not unlike the ‘ prize’ one, 
except that the American spirit contains lavender in place 
of origanum, and acetic ether as a beneficial addition for 
sick headaches. The U. 8. Pharmacopeceia errs also in di- 
recting the preparation to be filtered, for filtering is fatal 


to the delicacy of eau-de-cologne. Moreover, the propor- 


tion of essences to spirit (about 1 in 25) is much too large, 
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and it is here that the prize formula has the pull; but 
even it errs on that point. Ten years ago we [Chem. 
and Drugg.] printed a formula which contained only 
about 1 part of essence to 70 parts. The product secured 
a gold medal at the Sidney exhibition next year. This 
formula was as follows: 


RPER NINN oO Fi dbs dso dddwe sis asceseeote 7 parts 
<5 $6 (GiGROM (UCETED BRIOTBOD) «6 55050 an 5 ce biccev'des ie 
dae ee ree eee a0), ** 
Fs a. 2 ID os cick ues was scscusuesakeneh os Se,,** 
tes Pe rn re ae 

RIN TIINTEG SS Sond po 5s4 0s svebneoes a0sse>Ke kun or 3,000 <“< 


‘¢ Although this formula breaks away from thestandard 
in directing oil of citron instead of lavender, it is in this 
respect that the superiority of the product manifests it, 
self. There are few oils so liable to adulteration as lemon- 
and even the — oil has not the perfuming basis 
which citron oil possesses, while the latter has the charac- 
teristics which make lemon useful in eau-de-cologne. It 
is necessary to note, too, that the perfume must be de- 
rived mainly from the orange family; rosemary is an es- 
sential accompaniment, but all other odors, such as 
musk, civet, and clove, which some are apt to load it 
with, are injurious to the refreshing character of eau-de- 
cologne. Origanum is a rare constituent, and we cannot 
> say that it is pleasing. It will doubtless tone down 

y age and give a character which is in no other way ob- 
tainable, except perhaps with oil of amber—an odor which 
develops the strength of the principal essences.” 


Rapid Reduction of Ferric Salts. 


WHEN iron is to be determined volumetrically, it is 
necessary that all ferric compounds should be reduced to 
ferrous, for it is only in the latter condition that the effect 
of oxidation by permanganate or bichromate of potassium 
can be used as a measure. The reduction of ferric to 
ferrous salts is accomplished in various ways, generally 
well known, but all of them somewhat tedious or circum- 
stantial. A very simple method, however, has been pro- 
posed by Jones, which permits the reduction to be accom- 
plished by a simple filtration through metallic zinc. The 
latter should be granular, of such size that it will pass 
through a sieve having 40 to 60 meshes to the linear inch. 
About 10 av. oz. of this zinc are packed into a vertical tube, 
the lower orifice of which is stoppered with a loose pellet 
of cotton. Before use, some dilute sulphuric acid is passed 
through the zinc, and immediately afterwards the solu- 
tion of the ferric salt. The latter, in contact with the 
metallic zinc, or rather with the nascent hydrogen, is 
reduced to the ferrous condition, and thus passes out from 
the tube. It is easy to displace the last traces of it by 
means of acidulated water.—J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 


Saccharin as an Antiseptic. 


SACCHARIN is regarded by a French writer (London 
Lancet) as a valuable antiseptic. <A strength of 1 to 500, 
as an addition to mucilaginous and other solutions, pre- 
vents the formation of low organisms. Thus a valuable, 
inexpensive dentifrice; may be prepared by simply dis- 
solving saccharin in water to the proportion of six per 
cent. A teaspoonful of this in a half-pint of water forms 
an admirable antiseptic mouth wash. In cases of malig- 
nant or other disease of the stomach, requiring the ere: 
ing-out of that organ, a solution of saccharin of the 
strength of two per cent will be found very suitable.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 


A Delicate Reaction for Pine-wood Resin. 


THE resin is warmed gently with 5 C.c. of glacial acetic 
acid in a dry test tube, and, after cooling, a drop of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid is allowed to flow down the sides 
of the tube. As theliquids mix, a coloration varying from 
bright red to violet isproduced. This reaction is specially 
recommended for testing the size of paper for resin, but 
may also be used under other circumstances.—T. Moraw- 
SKI, in Chem. Zeit. ; J. Chem. Soc. 





Buffalo College of Pharmacy.—Dr. Ernest Wende has 
been elected Professor of Botany and Microscopy. Prof. 
EK. V. Stoddard has resigned the chair of Materia Medica. 
He is succeeded by Dr. Eli H. Long. The department of 

harmacognosy, heretofore joined to materia medica, has 

een separated from the latter and put in the charge of 
Mr. John R. Gray. The next course of lectures will begin 
on October 2d. 


Gnomium, the new element which Kriiss and Schmidt, 
of Munich, some time ago announced as accompanying 
nickel and cobalt, is said by Dr. Fleitmann to be most 
likely a myth. The latter has had practical experience 
with both metals, but chiefly nickel, for many years, and 
has never observed any indications of the presence of a 
foreign body. It is, however, reported that a further 
communication by Kriiss and Schmidt will soon appear. 














